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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from the front during the past week has been 
had. We give below the details of the action at 
Novitgedacht, but in addition to that disaster comes the 
telegram that two bands of Boers have crossed the Oranye 
River, one at Rhenoster Hoek and the other at Sand Drift. 
They are said to number some six or seven hundred each, but 
possibly they may be two thousand inall. Naturally this inva- 
sion of Cape Colony has caused a good deal of anxiety and 
alarm, and dread is expressed that the appearance of the enemy 
may lead to an insurrection in the disloyal districts. We do 
not, however, think it likely that the rising, if it takes place, 
will be serious. If any large number of men show active 
sywpathy with the Boers, the only result will be that they 
themselves will receive punishment in their lands and 
persons, while the party which is in sympathy with 
tbem in the Colony will also suffer punishment by the 
loss of their votes. It must not be supposed that the 
Boer bands broke into the Colony under any deeply 
planned scheme. They probably made their so-called 
invasion chiefly because all other ways were barred, and 
because they wanted to get into an unwasted country. 
Though we cannot, of course, help feeling annoyed that the 
war should thus linger on, we are by no means inclined to be 
seriously depressed as to the situation. In spite of the bad 
news of the week, we should not be surprised if by the New 
Year a considerable part of the Boers now in the field were 
brought to book. While a fight is going on it always seems 
as if it will never end, but it does for all that. 





Parliament was prorogued on Saturday last. On the 
Friday previous there was a debate in the House of Lords in 
regard to Lord Hardwicke’s connection with the Stock 
Exchange, raised by Lord Rosebery, with which we have 
dealt at length elsewhere. On Saturday in the Commons 
Mr. Bryn Roberts made a speech so foolish, so mischievous, 
and so incorrect that we do not care to summarise it. We 
may say, however, that we entirely endorse Mr. Brodrick’s 
action when he declared that be held up Mr. Bryn Roberts 
“to the censure of the House, and the reprobation of every 
fair-minded man in the country.” That reproof was severe, 
but it was well deserved. 





The action of the United States Senate during the past 
week bas been anything but calculated to raise that body in 
the opinion of serious people. It has not only treated a diplo- 
matic instrument of great importance in itself, and prepared 
by one of the ablest and most patriotic of American states- 
men, as if it were the work of the merest ignoramus in 

















foreign affairs, but it has tolerated a levity and recklessness 
of tone in regard to solemn treaty obligations which shows that 
the Senate as a body is losing its sense of the high responsi- 
bilities with which it is entrusted under the Constitution. As 
our readers know, we do not in the least dread the Americani- 
sation of the Nicaragua Canal, but that cannot blind 
us to the way in which the whole question has been 
handled in the Senate. The object apparently has 
been not to attain a particular object so much as to 
insult a friendly Power and make it difficult for her to 
negotiate in a conciliatory spirit. The bare facts of the 
situation are as follows. Atthe end of last week the Senate 
adopted the Davis amendment of the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, by which the stipulations of that Treaty are not to 
apply to such measures as the United States may find neces- 
sary for securing by its own forces the proper defence of the 
canal and the maintenance of public order. On Thursday 
the Foraker amendments were agreed to. One of these 
declares the Clayton-Balwer Treaty superseded. The other 
strikes out the clauses requiring the adherence of other 
Powers. After these amendments had been passed the 
Senate ratified the Treaty by 55 votes to 18,—the majority 
being larger by 5 votes than the necessary two-thirds. 


It now remains to be seen whether the President will 
present the amended Treaty again to Great Britain, or 
whether he will simply allow the whole matter to drop for 
the present. If he adopts the latter course there is naturally 
nothing more to be said here. If, on the other hand, he 
presents the amended Treaty for our further consideration, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government will have to decide whether 
they care to go further in the matter. In deciding this point 
it seems to us that, bad as has been the action of the Senate, 
Ministers should banish all thought of its vagaries from their 
minds, and consider solely the question whether or not 
it is for the interests of this country that a canal should 
be made. If they hold, as we do most strongly, that 
a canal between the two oceans will be to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, then they should try to facili- 
tate its construction by meeting as far as possible any 
reasonable demands from America. Our interests, we believe, 
are to have the canal made, to have it neutralised, and to 
have the guardianship of that neutralisation placed in strong 
hands. Hence it seems to us that we should not object to 
fortification, but need only insist on neutralisation, including, 
of course, equal treatment. Fortification, as far as we are 
concerned, is a guarantee of neutralisation, One other point 
is to be noted. We shall not be in any way punishing the 
Senate by preventing the canal being made. It seems highly 
probable indeed that the Senate, inflaenced by the opponents 
of the whole scheme, in reality wanted to kill the Treaty, and 
so stop the construction of the canal. They acted, in fact, as 
secret opponents of a Bill are sometimes said to act in 
our House of Commons. They make the measure as violent 
as possible in the hope that the House of Lords will per- 
form the ungrateful task of killing it. We need not lend 
ourselves to any mancavres of that kind. 


It is quite impossible to ascertain clearly what is going on 
in China. The rivers in Chi-li are frozen, and the “armies” 
at Pekin and Tientsin are hanging on to the coast bya single 
line of railway. At present, however, there appears to be no 
lack of supplies, out of which the Allies are feeding the 
poorer Pekinese with rice. Small punitive expeditions are 
going out into the neighbouring villages, in which they kill 
many “ Boxers,” and from which they bring away mach 
plunder, but no serious fighting is reported anywhere. 
There are rumours that Chinese troops are hovering in the 
neighbourhood of the capital and threatening the railway, 
but they are unconfirmed, as is also the rumour that a really 
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large force is being collected on the road between Pao-ting-fu 
and Sian. The Chinese Commander-in-Chief, General Tung, 
has been sent by the Empress to Kansu, as an exile the 
gossips say, but as he is supreme at Court and absolute in 
Kansu it is probable that his mission is to raise an army. 
The Kansu men fight a little better than most Chinese. 


The negotiations with Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching 
go limping on, and must cost a fortune in telegrams to 
Europe, no one on the spot being trusted to arrange the 
smallest detail. According to the latest reports, which may 
be corrected to-morrow, the Plenipotentiaries have agreed 
upon the ten clauses of a futile preliminary treaty, long 
since discussed, which are to be accepted by the Chinese 
Court before serious negotiations are commenced. As 
Chinese patience is inexhaustible, and as the Court wants 
time to raise armies, the preliminaries will occupy weeks at 
Sian, and then the “actual” treaty will take a few months 
more. The cost to China is nothing, and to Europe only 
some two millions sterling a month. It is ramoured, with 
some show of authority, that in order to expedite proceedings 
the Allies, or rather Great Britain and Germany, have 
threatened to retain Pekin and the province of Chi-li until 
the Treaty is signed, but as the Court does not believe 
Europe, and does not care how long it stays in Pekin, the 
expedition thus secured will not be great. What one would 
like to know is why, if the Court is so complaisant as repre- 
sented, the Allies cannot select a common Ambassador and 
send him to Sian to demand an audience of the Empress, and 
so settle matters in a month. He would be decapitated ? 
Then what is the use of all this “ negotiation ” ? 


General André, the French Minister of War, has done a 
very good and bold act. He hes ordered forty boxes of loot 
belonging to General Frey which have arrived in Marseilles 
to be seized, with a view to sending their contents back to 
China. His motive is said to be to prevent quarrels within 
the Army as to prize-money, but his colleagues in the Cabinet 
declare, through M. Delcassé, that they are entirely oppused 
to the system of looting which has been allowed to prevail in 
China. That system is unfair to the Army, which may 
thereby be robbed of half its legitimate prize-money, fatal to 
discipline, as a soldier loaded with loot thinks of everything 
but his duty, and cruel to the civil population. The German 
Government also has awoke to the danger, and looting has 
been severely prohibited; but we fear, when the secret 
history of the Pekin tragedy is written, it will not be 
pleasant reading for those who believe in Rousseau. Men 
in a state of nature may be angels in Paris or Berlin, but 
they are devils in a captured city inhabited by a half-civilised 
population. : 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau has carried his Amnesty Bill 
by an enormous majority,—the opponents, in fact, having 
been gradually reduced to two. This Bill forbids criminal 
prosecutions against any one concerned in the Dreyfus case, 
thus pardoning indiscriminately Colonel Picquart, M. Zola, 
General Mercier, and ali concerned in what is called 
the Henry case. The Bill was opposed by M. Vazeille 
as radically unjust, those who had been injured being 
entitled to the benefit of the Law Courts, and by many 
Nationalists as insufficient, they wishing to include M. 
Dérouléde and his associates. M. Waldeck- Roussean’s 
argument is, however, unanswerable. He does not like the 
Bill, which offends his legal conscience, but he holds it to he 
essential to the peace of France to terminate a veiled civil 
war. After a civil war we all know that amnesties must 
cover acts which in time of peace would be traitorous or 
criminal,—a doctrine it will be good to remember when the 
time comes for an amnesty in South Africa. Nearly the 
whole Chamber is with the Government, though it is believed 
that the Clericals are passionately anxious for delay in order 
to arrest the Bill against religious Associations which is 
shortly to be brought on. 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau intimated during the debate of 
Monday that he intended to proceed with his “measures of 
Republican defence,” of which the Bill against religious 
Associations isone. It is said this Bill will be carried, though 


Clericals and Royalists. The Republicans are all of 

mind about it, and it is said that the regular Clergy = 
Bishops excepted, are by no means hostile to it, they finding 
that the stream of benefactions is carried under the sean 
system into channels over which they have no control, Thei 
contest with the monks is, in fact, as bitter as with the 
Protestants. That does not justify either confiscation or 
persecution, but it makes the revolutionary action of Catholic 
Governments much easier. We hold the proposal, with the 
exception of its mortmain clauses, to be a bad one, bat We 
believe it will pass, In our experience we have never known 
a French Chamber to reject a measure levelled against the 
Church unless it was a Bill for Disestablishment, That, the 
majority think, would enfranchise the clergy too completely, 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times reports a speech 
delivered by M. Szell, the Premier of Hungary, on the 13th ingt 
the reception of which by the Chamber of Deputies ig of 
some importance to Europe. M. Szell declared that the 
Triple Alliance was as valuable to Hungary as to Germany, 
and that even if the Ausgle‘ch were terminated, and the 
Austrian and Hungarian Monarchies were separated, it would 
still be the interest of all Hungarians to support the 
Dreibund. He said this while well aware that the economic 
interests of Hungary suffered from German fiscal policy, 
an evil, however, which he hoped to correct in the forthcoming 
commercial treaty. The speech was enthusiastically cheered 
by a large majority of the Deputies, who evidently do not 
share the French impression that Buda-Pesth always sym. 
pathises with the ideas of Paris. It does sometimes, but not 
when Paris lies prostrate before a Russian Emperor, whose 
interests as well as his nationality mast always make him 
hostile to the Magyars. 


The German Emperor, to use a pedantic phrase now 
coming into frequent use, is getting “obsessed” with his Navy. 
The Germans have not had formidable enemies to meet in 
China, but in speaking to some sailors returned from thence on 
the 16th inst. his Majesty declared that when they had fought 
“no eye quivered, no hand trembled,” and expressed his own joy 
in “their victories.” He ended by saying : “ Where I place my 
lads in blue no other shall place himself,” which may be a 
hint either to Lord Salisbury, or to President McKinley, or to 
Count Lamsdorff. It can hardly be to Lord Salisbury, for 
two days after William II. telegraphed to the British 
Admiral commanding in the Mediterranean, who had sent a 
warship to assist the ‘Gneisenau,’ the training-ship wrecked 
off Malaga, thanking him warmly, and declaring his action 
a proof that “ blood was thicker than water.” This wreck; 
by the way, though a great disaster to the German Navy, 
did not involve the immense joss of life at first reported. 
Thirty of the crew were drowned, but of the hundred and 
fifty cadets on board only one is certainly missing. The 
catastrophe was due to an error of judgment on the part of 
the Captain, who, though warned of a coming storm, refused 
to take shelter in the harbour. When the storm came he 
fulfilled his duties thoroughly, and refusing to quit his ship, 
died there, like a true, obstinate, duty-doing Teuton of the 
old breed. 


Farther news of the reverse sustained by General Clements 
at Nooitgedacht, briefly mentioned in our last issue, makes it 
clear that the British troops, though surprised by superior 
numbers—the proportion must have been three to one— 
behaved with great gallantry, intlicted heavy loss on the 
enemy, and retreated in good order to Rietfontein. The 
attack of the enemy on the British position at the foot of 
the Magaliesberg was repulsed, but the Boers carried the 
heights occupied by four companies of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, overpowered them after a desperate resistance, in 
which all the ammunition was expended, and took some four 
hundred prisoners. General Clements’s camp being thus 
rendered untenable, a general retreat was commanded and 
carried out in perfect order, all the guns being got 
safely away, and the retirement splendidly covered by the 
2th Brigade of Mounted Infantry. The casualties on both 
sides were severe, the Boers suffering heavily from oar 
artillery fire; while the British lost Colonel Legge, a gallant 
cavalry officer, who is said to have shot five of the enemy with 
his revolver before he fell, six officers, and about fifty of other 
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e heights were shortly released, and all the wounded 
afely brought into Pretoria, Many instances of 
bravery are recorded, General Clements dis. 
tingnishing himself by bis coolness under heavy fire, while 
the reckless bravery shown by the Boers in rushing the 
heights amply disproves the imputations cast on their 


courage at close quarters. 


on th 
have been 8 
individual 


On Tuesday Lord Salisbury made a short speech at the 
Conference of the National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations. His chief point, after reminding 
hig audience of the extraordinary change which had made 
London the haven of Conservatism instead of the hotbed of 
Radicalism, was to insist that if the Conservatives were to 
keep their hold on London they must take up the housing 
question. “ They should devote all the power they possess to 
getting rid of that which is really a scandal to our civilisation,— 
thesufferings which many of the working classes have to undergo 
in the most moderate, I might say the most pitiable, accom- 
modation.” They must not be frightened away from the 
remedies for social evils by the fact that they are made a 
cover or pretence for attacks upon property and other insti- 
tutions. “ You must repel these attacks, but at the same 
time you must not allow your attention to be diverted from 


. the stern necessities which the vast social changes of our 


time are imposing upon all who cherish the prosperity of this 
country.” We sincerely trust that this means that Lord 
Salisbury intends to take up the slum question in earnest. It 
js a vital problem. Unhappily there are at this moment 
thousands of children growing up in London and the great 
towns under conditions which do not allow them to become 
good citizens, morally and physically. Unless that state of 
things is stopped, and we cease to produce a slum population, 
the State is in danger of an invasion of the worst possible kind, 
—the invasion of an unfit and demoralised population, not 
from outside but from within. No doubt the destruction of 
slums is costly, but remember that the essential thing for 
getting rid of slums is not money, but care and trouble and 
keeping watch that England is not fouled by recklessness or 
laziness. The pollution of the air by smoke ana of the earth 
by refuse is not an economic necessity, but largely due to 
callous indifference to a clear sky and a clean land. 


One of the numerous charges levelled against Mr. 
Chamberlain was that of having sent an electioneering 
telegram stating that “every seat won by the Liberals was a 
seat sold to the Boers.” Mr. Chamberlain at once denied the 
accuracy of this version, but in view of the fact that on its 
arrival the message contained the incriminating words, his 
denial was impugned, and a demand made for the production 
of the telegram. Mr. Chamberlain replied by publishing a 
statement from the Birmingham Postmaster admitting that 
a mistake had been made in the transmission of the message, 
and confirming the accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
that what he had written was not “sold to” but “gained to.” 
Even this was not enough for Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents, 
and the question was brought up in the House last Saturday, 
Mr. Chamberlain readily consenting to the production of the 
original telegram. As, however, Parliament was prorogued 
that day, and the document cannot be laid on the table till 
next Session, the Birmengham Daily Mail, having obtained 
the consent of the Postmaster-General and Mr. Chamberlain, 
has inspected and photographed the telegram, a facsimile of 
which appears in its issue of Wednesday. The message is 


dated King’s Heath, October 4th, and the words are as Mr. | 


Chamberlain declared them to be. The incident would be 
hardly worthy of comment were it not illustrative of the 
extraordinary methods of the campaign of calumny of which 
Mr. Chamberlain is the object. His enemies seem to have 
adopted for their motto, with the necessary modification, the 
maxim of the Greek misogynist, ‘Do not believe a woman 
even when she speaks the trath.” 


} 


| 








j 
life-Peer, but not allowed to take his seat in respect of a 


patent so limited owing to the decision of the Peers—a 
decision of very doubtful validity—that the power of the 
Crown to grant life-peerages had lapsed from want of use. 
Mr. Goschen’s retirement to the House of Lords cannot be 
recorded by us without an expression of our sense of his 
great public services. His record as a statesman stands 
very high. Especially are all Unionists bound to re- 
member him with gratitude, for it is not too much to say 
that without his aid and the courage and devotion which he 
displayed in resisting the demand for Home-rule, the cause 
of the Union might have been defeated. He was some- 
times accused of a lack of grip and decision in regard to 
ordinary political questions, but there was nothing half- 
hearted in the way in which he threw himeelf into the great 
struggle of 1886. 


The Brussels correspondent of the Times reports that the 
dominant question in Belgium now is the strengthening of 
military defence. It is proposed to raise the Army from a 
hundred and fifty thousand toa hundred and eighty thousand 
men, to increase the yearly draft from thirteen thousand to 
eighteen thousand, and to make personal service obligatory 
on all men. At present a man who can pay £64 purchases 
exemption for life, and all to whom it is possible avail them- 
selves of the privilege. The Liberals, the Socialists, and all 
soldiers are said to be in favour of these changes, but they 
are disliked by the Clericals, who, however, though they are 
a majority, may yield to pressure from the King and the 
alarmists, who are afraid of a German occupation. The 
changes, if made, will not alter the European situation, but 
they are of great interest in another way. They show that 
in Europe the neutrality of a State does not involve exemption 
from the conscription or its consequence, barrack life for the 
young. That fact does, and must, diminish the reluctance of 
the small States to be absorbed in large Empires. 


We note with satisfaction the favourable report of the 
Whitechapel Guardians on the system of “Labour Homes,” 
devised by Mr. Noel Buxton, one of their number, with a 
view to assisting the “genuinely workless” to independent 
life. The Labour Home is described as a combination of 
boarding-house and place of labour; neither a temporary 
shelter nor a permanent provision for any class, like the 
workhouse, nor an experiment in any new system of land 
tenure, but a species of reformatory where those not at 
present self-supporting may be helped to become so by 
regaining their health, hopefalness, and energy, perhaps by 
learning useful work and by being assisted to find a situation: 
The Guardians are so impressed by the excellence of the 
work done at these Homes—where the number of beneficiaries 
is sufficiently limited to admit of their being individually 
befriended—that they encourage their officers to introduce 
hopeful cases to the agents of the Homes, and avail them- 
selves of these institutions for bringing the workhouse 
habitue who refuses to work except under compulsion within 
the reach of the law. Lastly, they regard them as a valuable 
means of educating public opinion to a sense of the evils of 
indiscriminate charity to the army of loafers who live on gifts 
obtained in the street. The experiment is a very interesting 
one. 


The special service held at the Great Synagogue in Aldgate 
last Sunday for Jews serving in the Regular and Auxiliary 
forces was attended by about two hundred and fifty men, 
including some twenty officers and several members of the 
C.1.V., and attracted an immense congregation. In the 
course of his sermon the Rev. F. L. Cohen mentioned that 
more than eight hundred Jews bad taken part in the campaign 
in South Africa, and that, in proportion to their number in 
the Empire, they had actually borne more than their share in 
their contribution to the fighting forces. These striking 
figures deserve the widest possible currency, as they effec- 
tively and convincingly dispel the view, still entertained ia 


The peerages conferred on Mr. Goschen and Sir Matthew | some quarters, that the Jewish community always constitutes 
White Ridley were gazetted on Wednesday. Mr. Goschen | an imperium in cmperio, that it is incapable of true loyalty 
becomes Viscount Goschen of Hawkhurst, and Sir Matthew | to the land of its adoption, and that it never breeds fighting 


White Ridley Viscount Ridley and Baron Wensleydale. Sir 


Matthew White Ridley, it is interesting to note, has com- | 


memorated in his second title his connection with that great 
lawyer and Judge, Baron Parke, the man who was made a 





men. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


N spite of the fact that the past week has been a bad 
one for the British forces in South Africa, and in 
spite of the natural indignation that arises at another 
“regrettable incident,” we do not feel any necessity for 
adopting a feeling of gloom or anxiety about the war. 
Guerilla warfare is always long, always full of surprises, 
and always heart-breaking to watch as well as to carry out 
—no one ever felt happy in fighting a swarm of angry 
wasps—but in spite of that guerilla warfare only ends one 
way. It may take three or it may take six months to 
finish the war, but it will be finished, and by the complete 
subjugation of the Boer forces now in the field. Mean- 
time the best thing the civilian at home can do is to turn 
his thoughts away from the military details—except to note 
for use in the reorganisation of the Army the folly of 
keeping to antiquated tactics, and of pitting riflemen on 
foot against riflemen on horses—and to give his mind to 
the problems of the future. These problems are of great 
and far-reaching importance, and the sooner they are 
faced the better both for South Africa and the Empire. 
The first of these is the military situation that will come 
into existence at the end of the war. When the Boers are 
finally conquered they will doubtless be well conquered, and 
for the moment very little inclined to begin another war. At 
the same time they will be very sore and very uncomfort- 
able, and even though we shall, of course, do all we 
can to reconcile them to the new conditions, they 
will be restless and discontented. Their lives will 
be far harder than before the war, owing to the 
wasting of the country, and they will be sure to regret 
bitterly that they cannot be permitted in territory within 
the British Empire to treat the natives as they were 
accustomed to treat them when the Boer not only made 
the law but administered it. Hence the possibility of a 
risiug two or three years hence is a possibility that must 
be faced. The Boers may remain quiet for a couple of 
years, and then, if they see a chance, may be tempted to 
renew a guerilla war. 

What means ought to be taken to prevent that 
possibility? In our opinion, we should insure against 
a second Boer War, not so much by attempts, which 
are sure to be ineffective, at depriving them of 
rifles and horses, as by having an irresistible force at 
hand ready to crush any rising. But this cannot be fully 
accomplished by keeping a British garrison in South 
Africa. Some Regular troops we must of course keep 
there for several years, and we must also keep a large 
body of mounted police in the Free State and Transvaal. 
But to maintain forces of this nature sufficiently strong, not 
merely to put down a rising in the mountain districts, but 
to take away all temptation to a rising—and that is what 
is really wanted—is a burden which could not be under- 
taken by the British Empire without very serious con- 
sequences. What, then, is to be done? In our opinion, 
the proper thing to do is to organise the loyal portion 
of the population of South Africa, and especially of 
the Transvaal, into an efficient military reserve force 
which can be called out if necessary to suppress a 
Boer rebellion. The task is, fortunately, not a difficult 
one. A very large portion of the loyal population of South 
Africa have been under arms during the war, and have not 
only borne themselves with extraordinary gallantry, but 
have shown the highest military qualities. The men of the 
various corps raised locally will naturally be disbanded, 
and will return to civil hfe, but there is no reason why 
the corps should cease to exist. In fact, there is every 
reason why they should be maintained, for their record is 
as honourable as that of the best regiments in the British 
Army. Look, for example, at the record of that magnifi- 
cent regiment, the [Imperial Light Horse, formed from 


° . . . . nT, 
in existence with a local habitation and a name, and a0 
permanent official to keep, say, the register of the boat ; 
All the members of the corps when disbanded, or ee 
demobilised, should be asked to remain in it ag membery 
of a South African Reserve force, willing to be called me 
in cases of grave emergency. There should obviously be no 
onerous conditions attached to membership of this Reseryg 
but it should be understood that if necessary the men 
would rally to the call to arms. Needless to say, the 
corps should appoint their own officers, with, say, the 
approval of the High Commissioner in the case of the 
Colonel. But, of course, membership of these Reserva 
corps should not belong exclusively to old members,—j ¢, 
to men who had fought in the present war, New 
members should be encouraged to join, and though there 
must be no compulsion, it should be considered part of 
the duty of every loyal man to belong to one or other 
of the corps, and so be ready if need arise to turn out 
and keep the peace in South Africa. In this way a 
Reserve of some twenty-five thousand men might, wo 
believe, be ultimately formed, and thus a force would 
always be ready to hand to nip incipient rebellion jn 
the bud, and to make it clear to the Boers that the Way 
to complete freedom for them lies not through an 
attempt to break up South Africa once again into two 
armed camps and to treat men of English race as Out. 
landers, but through living peaceably side by side with the 
Enylish settlers. That the loyal South Africans would bg 
perfectly willing to form such Reserves we do not doubt 
for a moment, and if our civil and military authorities 
neglect to make such valuable provision for the future 
safety of South Africa they will be committing a most graye 
error. The thing can be done now when the men are stil] 
in arms, but if it is delayed the opportunity will be 
lost. If then the soldiers prove too limited in vision, and 
will attend to nothing but how to get more men in the 
field, then the High Commissioner himself should intervene 
at the moment, and insist on proper attention being 
paid to the local Reserve question. 

While on the question of the Reserve to be formed 
out of the irregular corps we desire to say one word which, 
though in appearance it may seem more a matter of senti- 
ment than of business, is a matter of great importance, 
The Colonial and military authorities here should see to it 
that proper rewards and decorations are given to the 
irregular corps, and given in a way which will please and 
touch the hearts, not only of the present, but of future 
generations. For example, if corps like the Imperial 
Light Horse could be presented with colours or insignia 
of some kind by her Majesty, and if all members were 





allowed to wear some form of military badge specially 
assigned to them, the result would be of the happiest, 
and would keep up in South Africa the memory of the 
comradeship in arms formed between the British Army 
and the South African troopers. The formation of a 
South African Reserve would, too, be more than merely 
locally useful. If we were engaged in another war the 
South African Reserve might, and would, furnish us with 
Volunteers of the most valuable kind. In fact, from every 
point of view it will be wise not to let the South Africuns 
who have been fighting in this war sink back undistin- 
guished into the population. We must encourage them 
to be enrolled in voluntary Reserve corps, on whom the 
future peace of the country may be to a great extent 
founded. 

We have left ourselves little room on the present occa- 
sion to deal with the other problem of the future,—the 
financial problem, We will only say now—we shall return 
to the question later and deal with it at length—that we 
are most anxious that the matter should be approached 
with the utmost caution and good sense. We admit that 
the Transvaal must bear a portion of the cost of the war, 
but we are most anxious that its contribution should 
not be of a kind (1) that will interfere with the rapid 
development of the country—for from such rapid de- 





among the Outlanders,—the “scum of the earth” of 
whow the Pro-Bvers are so fond of talking. These men 
have been again and again engaged in the most serious 
actions of the war, and on two notable occasions they can 
be said, in no metaphorical sense, to have turned the tide of 
battle. Yet not one of them has ever been taken prisoner by 


velopment will come the cure of the political evils—nor 
(2) that will take a form that can in after years be re- 
garded or represented as a tribute. The best thing for 
South Africa would be that the mineral resources of the 
Transvaal should be developed as quickly as possible, and 
that the face of the country should be changed by the making 
of roads and railways and irrigation dams. Therefore, 





the enemy. Orher South African corps have done hardly 
less spicudidly, These corps should, in our opinicn, remain 


though taxation of the gold mines there must be, we do not 
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desire to see it heavy enough to prevent the working of the 
igferior ores. Thus, again, we do not want to see the pro- 
rtion of the product of taxation taken to pay for the war 
xo large as to prevent the Government of the new Colonies 
spending largely on opening up and developing the country 
pymeans of communication and other useful public works. 
As may be imagined, we have no special desire to favour 
the gold mines, but we do not, because a certain prejudice 
_possibly well founded—exists in regard to the promoters 
of gold mine companies, wish to see the greater interests 
of South Africa and of the Empire suffer. We would 
rather that Britain now, as so often in the past, bore more 
than her fair share of the burden of Empire than that the 
new Colonies should be in the least crippled. And after 
all, even from an economic point of view, England will 
benefit more by a flourishing Transvaal than by a heavy 
war contribution. What we must think of is rather 
how to make the new Colonies prosper than bow 
to get our absolute fiscal rights. But fortunately there 
are means of recouping ourselves without either crippling 
the new Colonies or levying what might be represented 
asa tribute,—a thing foreign to all our Imperial tradi- 
tions. The Transvaal Government was possessed of a 
great deal of very valuable property not dependent on 
taxation. This property we may very rightly take and 
realise in order to pay a portion of the cost of the war. 
For example, there are the State rights in the Netherlands 
Railway, the State lands, and certain valuable mineral 
rights not yet parted with. However, we do not wish to 
gointo these details now, but merely to state the principle 
that care must be taken not to handicap the Government 
of the new Colonies in the work of developing their trust, 
and also that when providing for that portion of the cost 
of the war held to b- equitably placed on the Transvaal, 
the chief aim should be to place it as far as possible, not 
on taxation, but on the realisable property of the State. 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN CHINA. 


HERE is one point in the politics of to-day upon 
which we fail to understand the English people. 

They obviously take no interest in their position in China. 
No one ever refers to it in conversation ; the journa!s, 
though their proprietors spend thousauds in teiegraws, 
most of them deceptive, scarcely discuss the “ operations ”; 
and the House of Commons, though it voted three millions 
for expenses, refused twice over to debate upon the sub- 
ject. The people either cannot conceive of China as any- 
thing but a place where men with almond eyes live io 
willow-pattern scenery, or they are bored by the subject 
till they refuse, unconsciously, to consider it further. Yet 
this country has in China, and is itself paving for, an 
army of nearly twenty thousand men; three Great Powers— 
Russia, Germany, and America—are watching our action 
there with intent eyes in which there is sometimes a gleam 
of suspicion; and the position itself is full of dangers 
which it is foolish to describe as merely diplomatic. We 
are not out of the military troubie yet. There is a con- 
siderable army of Indians and Germans in Pekin and the 
province of Cbi-li, supported by another army of Japanese, 
but this army is dependent on supplies forwarded over a 
single line of railway, for the rivers and canals are 
frozen, and food in the province shows signs of fail- 
ing to a dangerous degree. The Allies, in fact, are 
keeping Pekin alive by doles of rice. The population, 
which bas been looted, harried, and slaughtered with a 
recklessness unusual in modern warfare, must be intensely 
hostile, and according to little-noticed telegrams con- 
siderable Chinese forces are hovering in the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin, eager, no doubt, to take advantage of the 
Winter, or any failure of supplies. There is no evidence 
that the fierce Empress is not raising further troops in the 
more martial provinces, and this evidence that she is, that 
Tung, her best general, who “controls the Court,” has 
betaken himself to Kansu, where he is all-powerful, 
nominally as an exile, but really, it may well be suspected, 
to raise more men among the fighting tribes of the West. 
He has cleared out the arsenals, it is said, in order 
to arm his new recruits, “Controlling” generals do not 
go into exile just when they are strongest, nor are they 
sent as a punishment to provinces where their authority is 
absolute. We see much evidence that the Empress, while 
using the feeble Emperor’s name in illusory negotiations, 











is straining every nerve to defeat the foreigner, and iatends 
in winter to make a final effort on Pekin, which she mav 
supplement, as Sir Robert .Hart hinted, by another 
rising of volunteers against the detested intruders 
extending throughout the Empire. People here fancy 
that Southern and Central China are safe, and do 
not see that the Viceroys in the Centre are forwarding 
supplies to Sian, and in the South are trying to maintain 
their authority by incessant executions, which the local 
Europeans applaud as evidences of “vigour” without in 
the least knowing who the persons executed are. We pre- 
dicted months before the explosion that if the old whale 
died it would be after a most dangerous flurry, and we do 
not believe that the harpoons have gone deep yet. If 
the Empress succeeds she will gratify her vengeance to 
the full, and if she fails what has she to fear? It is quite 
comfortable in Sian, and there are a dozen Sians in China 
from any of which the Chinese Semiramis can watch 
Count von Waldersee killing ‘“ Boxers” and villagers with 
perfect indifference and a certainty that he is binding all 
who are not killed closer to the throne. What does she 
care if, in pursuance of her policy, a million mice out of 
three hundred millions cease to gnaw their grain ? 

We repeat the military danger is not at an end, and the 
negotiations so far are purely delusive. The very pre- 
liminaries are hardly arranged, and out of them the 
Empress has already cut the only two important clauses, 
the execution of the guilty nobles and the immediate 
indemnity. The former is gone, avowedly, and the latter 
cannot be exacted in the teeth of protests from America and 
Russia that itis unjust. The remaining clauses are either 
precautions quite useless if the Court remains at, Sian, or 
mere promises only to be fulfilled under threat of a 
second “ concerted” war, which Europe will not under- 
take. It is now asserted—we dare say falsely, for the 
Americans deny it—that the demands contained in the 
preliminaries of a treaty are to be declared “ irrevocable,” 
and that Pekin and Chi-li are to be retained until they 
are conceded. But is anything in this world irrevocable 
when circumstances demand a revocation ? and what is the 
good of occupying or devastating Caithness if you cannot 
march south, and if all the rest of Britain is determined 
not to yield? There is the root of the error our country- 
men are committing. They fancy this and fancy that, 
and hope this and hope that, and refuse to see that the 
Empress is and will remain absolute while her people 
are pleased with her, and that they are pleased by her effort 
to expel the barbarians. They are a disorganised people, 
unused to battle, but that does not make them 
hostile to the Empress, or averse to seuding rice and 
silver to Sian instead of Pekin. Suppose we do stop in 
Pekin for three years, thereby risking many troubles and 
many doubts in India, which is used to quick campaigns, 
as to whether the Chinese are not too strong for us, what 
shall we have gained? Nothing at all, except the deadly 
hostility of Northern China, which always considered us 
a pack of barbarians, ignorant of the Confucian maxims 
and the decencies of life, and is now quite sure of it. We 
are not going, we presume, to keep Northern China for 
ever, or to consent to its being kept by the German 
Emperor, who, for his part, begins to think of the con- 
dition of his Treasury, and the effect which further 
demands for money may have upon his subjects and their 
representatives. The position we have assumed is, in 
short, a wearisome, a costly, and apparently a fruitless 
one. 

What, then, ought to be the alternative? We might 
reply that this is the business of the Ministry, but we will 
be perfectly frank, and acknowledge that we have no 
more idea of an alternative than Lord Salisbury has, or 
the German Emperor, both of whom are beating time 
in the hope of some loophole of escape, possibly 
a treaty, which, though utterly worthless, they may 
be able to describe as creditable to their diplomatic 
ingenuity. It will be creditable in one way, for it seemed 
at first to be beyond the wit of man to draw up an 
agreement with which both parties could even make 
believe to be contented, and that has apparently been 
accomplished. Still, it will only be make-believe, and it 
is that which we wish our countrymen to see. They have 
not been defeated in China; they are not victorious in 
China; they are simply embedded in a quagmire of lies, pro- 
mises, and appearances, out of which, when they emerge, 
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as we presume they will emerge before A.D. 1910, they 
will find that they have gained nothing, that China is less 
afraid of Europe than she was before, that the people are 
much more hostile to the foreigner, and that trade for the 
future must be conducted under the shadow of the great 
fear that a second massacre is immediately at hand. That is 
not a pleasant position, or one consistent with the pretension 
of Europe to control three continents, but there is no visible 
way of avoiding it either by advance or by retreat. The 
Allies ought either to have chosen a single Power 
as their mandatory, or to have refused from the 
first to recognise the Empress-Regent, trusting that 
her internal enemies would then pluck up sufficient 
courage to depose her. It is too late for that now, and 
we can only go on waiting, not indeed for victory, which 
will not come, but for such a loosening of the bog that 
we can get our feet out, thankful only to have lost some 
millions and a few valuable lives. The figures on the 
willow-pattern plate have been dancing a dance of con- 
tempt, and we are greatly offended; but as we can neither 
erase the figures nor break the plate, we must just lay it 
gently down and swear among ourselves that the figures 
never danced. We shall not hear them chuckle, though 
our unhappy missionaries will, and shudder. 





LORD HARDWICKE AND THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 


E cannot rest satisfied with Lord Salisbury’s decision 
that Lord Hardwicke may remain a member of the 
Stock Exchange and a sleeping partner in a firm of stock- 
brokers while a Minister of the Crown. Nor do we 
believe that the country will ultimately be content to 
accept that decision as embodying the true principle in 
regard to the question of public office and private interests 
and employments. But before we deal with the problem 
asa whole we desire to state in the strongest possible 
way that we hold no blame to attach to Lord Hardwicke. 
He seems to us to have behaved in the most honourable 
and straightforward way throughout. When he was 
offered the important post of Under-Secretary of State for 
India which he now holds, he most properly explained his 
exact position in regard to the Stock Exchange to the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister, in effect, declared that there 
was no need for Lord Hardwicke to cease to be a member 
of the Stock Exchange, or completely to sever his connec- 
tion with the firm of stockbrokers in which he was an 
active and remains a sleeping partner; and that declara- 
tion, in our opinion, must be held to have made it 
perfectly legitimate for Lord Hardwicke to accept office. 
He is a young man and possessed of no special knowledge 
of or experience in the political world, and he could not 
be expected to set up an opinion contrary to that of Lord 
Salisbury. He may well be excused, even by those who 
most regret the precedent of his appointment, if he 
argued :—‘It is not for me to teach the Prime Minister 
on a matter of this kind. If he, the most trusted of 
public servants and the wisest statesman of the 
age, considers that I have a right to remain a member 
of the Stock Exchange and a member of my 
old firm, my course is obviously quite clear.’ In 
the same way we desire to make it absolutely clear 
that we do not hold that a connection with the Stock 
Exchange ought to be considered incompatible with high 
political office because we in any way share the ridiculous 
notion that there is something per se mean or discreditable 
about the professions carried on on the Stock Exchange. 
Needless to say, we do not regard a stockbroker or stock- 
jobber as a kind of leper. Members of the Stock Exchange 
are, of course, just as honourable as other men, and there 
is nothing in their profession to render them in the least 
degree suspect. 

We want to avoid any connection, or appearance of 
connection, between holders of political office and the 
Stock Exchange, not because the profession is an unworthy 
one, but simply because it happens to be a profession in 
which political informationis of such special importance,and 
in which knowledge in regard to the action of Governments 
is most eagerly desired. The obtaining of knowledge a 
day, or even a few hours, before the rest of the world may 
mean on the Stock Exchange opportunities for acquiring 
wealth on the largest scale and in the most rapid manner, 








So keen are the members of the Stock Buchensedic coe 
and so suspicious as to early information, that the Writer of 
a letter to the Times suggests that people would probab 
be suspicious of dealing with the firm in which J, i 
Hardwicke is a sleeping partner for fear that the 
had obtained some secret information. It jg pa 
that the writer of the letter to the Times uses thi 
fact as an argument to show that a firm of stock. 
jobbers would not be helped, but injured, by any supposed 
connection with Government ; but it seems to us to prove 
rather the keen atmosphere of suspicion which prevails in 
the Stock Exchange. It is unnecessary, however, to dwell 
upon the evils of any direct connection between Govern. 
ment and the Stock Exchange. They are as much ad. 
mitted by those who agree with Lord Salisbury that Lord 
Hardwicke’s appointment is justifiable as by those who 
take the other view. The only difference is that Lord 
Salisbury and those who agree with him declare that there 
is no danger of any corruption arising because a Minister 
of the Crown remains a member of the Stock Exchange 
and a sleeping partner in a firm of jobbers. Lord 
Hardwicke, they point out, can be trusted not to make 
use of his political position to help himself or his firm 
and therefore there is no need for him to sever his connes. 
tion with the Stock Exchange if he accepts office. Now 
we entirely agree that Lord Hardwicke is to be trusted to 
act as an honourable man, but that is, we submit, by no 
means the final word onthe question. Lord Hardwicke would 
no doubt never take advantage of his position, and would 
never be so indiscreet as to let other people do so, but how 
can we be sure that in time to come there will not be some 
less scrupulous or less careful Minister? Some people think 
that because solicitors as a whole are a highly honourable 
body of men, no precautions ought to be taken in regard 
to their possible dishonesty, but all prudent men of the 
world admit that a knowledge of the honourable character 
of solicitors generally does not absolve a wise man from 
taking all reasonable precautions against dishonesty. The 
fact that Lord Hardwicke and his firm of stockjobbers are 
honourable people does not, in fact, in the least affect 
the general argument. Equally futile, it seems to us, is 
the plea that if a man wanted to make an improper use of 
his knowledge he could do so just as well after he had 
ceased to have any direct connection with the Stock 
Exchange as before. That argument strikes at the heart 
of all precautionary measures. In a sense it is true, but 
it is one that the world cannot act upon in practice. The 
clerks of stockbrokers and bankers and of great City 
houses in general are, we believe, forbidden to speculate 
in the Stock Market, but nobody proposes to do 
away with the prohibition because it can be secretly 
evaded. You must do what you can, even though 
you may not be able to ensure complete success. You 
must stop as many holes as possible, even though you 
cannot stop all, We must remember also that if in the 
future any danger were to arise from a relaxation of the 
rules in regard to a connection between the Stock 
Exchange and the Government, it would probably come, 
not in the simple and melodramatic shape of a great 
speculation made on secret news by a Minister, but 
rather through a certain vague and indefinite assist. 
ance and half-imparted advice given not in exchange 
for money down, but in order to lay important persons on 
’Change under an obligation, or to do them a good turn 
which might be reciprocated later. The temptation to 
make use of an official position comes in ways of this 
kind and not directly. But that being so, who can doubt 
that the more completely the severance of a Minister from 
all connection with the Stock Exchange is prescribed by the 
etiquette of political life, the better for our public life ? Men 
are not logical machines, but are very easily influenced by 
what may in theory seem rather arbitrary standards of 
conduct. If it is laid down strictly that when a man takes 
political office he must sever all connection with the Stock 
Exchange, we may be sure the rule will greatly help him 
to shut his ears to all suggestions as to transactions of 
the kind that are described as “ perfectly innocent per se,” 
or as “only capable of misconstruction by malignity or 
pedantry.” 

That a precedent should be made for holding office while 
retaining a dormant connection with the Stock Exchange 
is bad, but it is, in our opinion, particularly bad that this 
precedent should have been created at the India Office. 
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Tic Indian Administration, from the Governor-General 
down to the youngest civilian, is governed by very strict 
rules designed to prevent those who conduct the govern- 
mentof India from being able to make any use of their official 
sition in order to obtain private gain. The general result 

of these rules has been excellent, though taken in detail 
they are often galling to individuals and appear pedantic- 
ally severe. Under them it is inconceivable that a 
Member of Council could remain a sleeping partner in a 
frm of Calcutta stockjobbers. But it must be remem- 
pered that Lord Hardwicke as Under-Secretary of State 
may have to take his share an enforcing this very strict 
code,—a code which sometimes seems harsh, but which 
nevertheless could not be relaxed without the gravest pos- 
sible risks. Again, the Indian Government is very largely 
concerned with Stock Exchange transactions,—as a rule far 
more ¢0 than the Home Government. Its railway policy, 
its currency problems, and the nature of its public Debt 
compel it to come very frequently into contact with 
the Stock Exchange, and thus may give cause for suspicions 
which, though entirely unfounded, may yet be made to 
appear serious. And remember that the inhabitants of India 
are suspicious in a high degree, and that the creation of an 
atmosphere of suspicion is one of the commonest artifices 
of native agitators. We are aware that we shall be told that 
suspicion does not matter, and that it should be treated 
with disdain and not encouraged by any anxiety to avoid 
it, Wedo not agree. We hold that suspicion is a thing 
to be got rid of by all reasonable means. The integrity 
of the public service is, in our belief, so precious that it 
is essential not only to provide against actual corruption 
at the moment, but also against the possibility of corrup- 
tion growing up in the future and agaiust any plausible 
ground being given for suspicion. The way to stop an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion growing up is not to encourage a 
blind and reckless trustfulness, not merely in known men, 
but in all future holders of office, but instead to have an 
etiquette as regards high political office which shall banish 
as far as possible the opportunities and temptations of 
misconduct. 

We have one more word to say. Lord Salisbury in his 
speech argued that if too many restrictions were laid down 
as to the holding of office we should be unable to fill 
the offices in the Government. We agree it the restric- 
tions were unreasonable or pedantic, but they can 
easily be prevented being either. Take for example 
the case of Lord Hardwicke. If there had been a 
statute compelling the resignation of membership of the 
Stock Exchange on the acceptance of office, it would no 
doubt have excluded Lord Hardwicke, but he is probably 
the only man in the House of Lords it would have 
excluded. No reasonable person can want for a moment 
to make rules which would exclude members of ordinary 
commercial firms from the Government, or to force them to 
resign all connection with their businesses if they accept 
ofice. All we would do would be to say (1) that Ministers 
must cease to hold directorships while in office ; (2) that 
they must cease to be active partners in ordinary com- 
mercial houses while they hold office ; and (3) that in the 
case of members of the Stock Exchange, or of firms con- 
tracting with or having large dealings with Government, 
they must on taking office sever their connection entirely 
with such businesses. In the case of Ministers holding 
shares in companies doing business directly and on a 
large scale with Government, we hold, further, that they 
should sell their shares. It is said that when Lord 
Lansdowne became Secretary of State for War he 
sold his shares in Armstrong’s, thus setting a most 
excellent example. No doubt in this matter it is 
difficult to draw any very hard-and-fast line, but 
the public has a right to demand that in cases of 
doubt Ministers should err on the side of caution. The 
question in detail is largely one of delicacy. Ministers should 
feel proud and anxious to show that their service of the State 
could not by any possibility be inspired or influenced by 
selfish aims. No doubt in order to exact this high stan- 
dard Ministers should be well paid. We would have no 
Cabinet Minister paid less than £5,000 a year, and no 
member of the Ministry less than £2,500. That the 
country would object to the necessary additions to present 
salaries we do not believe fora moment. Any Govern- 





ment which had the courage to make such a proposal 
would be rewarded by the ready assent of the country. 
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We must exact the highest standard for our public 
servants, but we must also pay them well. In any case, let 
the public insist on refusing to listen to the absurd plea that 
in demanding great precautions against the possibilities of 
corruption they are doubting the honour of their public 
men and degrading our public life. That is sheer non- 
sense. When the butler has been careless about the wine 
or the silver, and his master takes him to task and insists 
upon proper regulations, the butler is, no doubt, very apt 
to declare in a rage that he is being charged with theft, or, 
at any rate, to ask “ whether he is suspected.’” The wise 
master, of course, refuses for an instant to treat the matter 
on that footing. His reply is: “Ido not doubt your honesty, 
and I do not suspect you of being a thief, but I do intend to 
have my cellar and my plate-closet put under proper 
rules,—rules which would prevent harm arising if, instead 
of having an honest butler, I should some day have the 
misfortune to have a dishonest one.” 





THE AMNESTY DEBATE. 


i ie Dreyfus affair has served many purposes in its 
day, but there is one in particular which it seems 


destined to go on serving till the end of time. It is to be 
a standing puzzle to Englishmen. They began by 
thinking that they understood all about it. They saw, 


on the one side, an innocent man unjustly condemned and 
sentenced ; on the other, a group of highly placed officials 
bent on preventivg his rehabilitation as the only means of 
averting their own defeat and punishment. But as the 
case dragged on through all its successive stages, it 
became more and more evident that this simple theory 
did not account for all the facts. It explained the verdict 
of the first Court-Martial; it explained the judgment of 
the Court of Cassation. But it did not explain the 
verdict of the second Court-Martial, nor the action of 
the present Cabinet in determining to stop all further 
investigation into the merits of the case. If the parties 
confronting one another were simply an innocent prisoner 
and his guilty accusers, how was it that each fresh step 
in the affair showed France divided more sharply into two 
opposing camps, and the Government more profoundly 
impressed with the need of caution in dealing with it? 
And so by degrees even Englishmen have come to see that 
there is more in the situation than they at first supposed, 
and that they have really left out of account two material 
circumstances,—an unsuspected resemblance, and an 
equally unsuspected difference, between English and 
French habits of thought. They have forgotten that the 
majority, or at all events a very large minority, of non- 
political Frenchmen are quite as unwilling to think ill of 
persons in high official position as Englishmen are. Where 
the persons in question are Generals and Ministers of 
War this unwillingness is greatly increased. During the 
last thirty years French institutions have had a very 
rough time, and on the whole the Army has come best 
through the ordeal. It is the one institution that still 
commands general respect ; for the Church is hated as well 
as loved, while the Government excites only a languid 
affection in any but official breasts. The Dreyfus case 
revealed an unexpected solidarity in the French Army,— 
a tendency to move all together, if it moves at all, and a 
consequent readiness to accept without inquiry the 
opinions of its chiefs. Consequently France was con- 
fronted by two facts, the fact that almost all the chiefs of 
the Army seemed convinced of Drevfus’s guilt, and the 
fact that the Army as a whole was of the same mind as 
its chiefs. To get at anything like this state of things in 
Kngland we must imagine two or three Secretaries of 
State, the Commander-in-Chief, and most of the holders 
of conspicuous Staff appointments pledging their honour 
again and again to the verdict of a Court-Martial, and 
the whole Army—increased to five times its present size 
and a hundred times its present weight in the country— 
taking the same view. Might not that produce a very 
sharp division in English opinion ? 

This is the argument from resemblance as regards the 
two countries, and it is greatly strengthened by the argu- 
ment from difference. Frenchmen and Englishmen 
approach the question of the guilt or innocence of an 
accused person from nearly opposite standpoints. The 
whole course of criminal procedure in the one country 
starts from the assumption of a prisoner’s guilt; in the 
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other from the assumption of his innocence. In England 
the evidence may be very much against aman; it may 
even be enough to create something like a moral certainty 
that he is guilty ; and yet we still go on asking ourselves, 
Has he been proved guilty ? If he has not, we accept his 
acquittal with perfect composure, or, at most, with a 
regretful admission that some miscarriages of justice 
there must be if innocence is to be adequately protected. 
In France, we imagine, people would be very much more 
shocked at the escape of a man who, if he had his deserts, 
would have been condemned. It is obvious that this way 
of looking at an acquittal must predispose men to pass 
over flaws in the process by which the truth has been 
reached, provided that they are satisfied that it has been 
reached, Probably, if a hundred Englishmen and a hundred 
Frenchmen had been told, before ever the Dreyfus case was 
heard of, that a prisoner had been corvicted on evidence not 
produced in Court, the instinct of the one would havs been 

‘ to ask if the counsel for the defence had had full oppor- 
tunities of cross-examination, and of the other to ask 
whether the effect of the new matter was to establish the 
prisoner’s guilt. The circumstance that the Judges in 
the first Court-Martial arrived at their conclusion on 
evidence communicated to them, and to them only, did 
not shock Frenchmen as it shocked us. Thev recognised, 
as we should, that in a matter of this delicate kind it 
may have been impossible to produce all the facts neces- 
sary to sustain a conviction in a public Court; but they 
argued, as we should not, that in such a case it was 
better that a guilty man should be condemned by an 
irregular process than that he should escape in deference 
to exaggerated scruples about procedure. 


These are some of the considerations which account for 
the fact, which at first seems so unintelligible, that 
Frenchmen are divided upon the Dreyfus case in a degree 
which might easily land the country in civil war. When 
once this state of things is realised all that bas bappened 
about the amnesty follows quite naturally, To the 
Government it is a matter of life or death to get the 
question out of the way. So long as it can be raised at 
any moment either in Parliament or in the Law Courts, 
the danger of an explosion is constantand imminent. On 
each side strong convictions are pitted against one 
another. The men who hold that Dreyfus is the victim 
of a singularly base conspiracy are eager to bring 
the authors of that conspiracy to justice. The men who 
hold that the Army, in the persons of its chiefs, has 
been subjected to foully false accusations are eager to re- 
open proceedings which, as they hold, can only end in the 
rehabilitation of the men against whom these unjust 
charges are levelled. How can any Government allow 
such an issue as this to be fought out? Such a conflict 
could only end in open warfare, followed by the disas- 
trous defeat of one combatant or the exhaustion of both. 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau is to be neither praised nor blamed 
for what he has done, since he could have done nothing 
else. As M. Cornély says in the Figaro, if the Opposition 
were called on to form a Cabinet to-morrow, their first act 
must be to ask Parliament for an amnesty for all con- 
cerned in the Dreyfus case. It is the indispensable 
condition of peaceful life for Frenchmen, and as such 
no Government can afford to neglect it. But the attitude 
of the opponents of the Government is quite as intelligible. 
An amnesty is almost equally odious to the friends and to 
the enemies of Dreyfus. To the one it means the escape, 
untried and unpunished, of General Mercier and his 
colleagues in crime. To the other it means the triumph 
of the Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet. But the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet is in their eyes the creation of certain 
Semitic capitalists, Their object was to ensure the ultimate 
immunity of an offender who owes his escape from 
punishment, though not from conviction, to a trumpery 
informality in the original procedure, and to this miserable 
intrigue M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have lent 
themselves. 

It was clearly difficult to keep these divergent forces in 
line. Buta common enemy, like adversity, brings together 
men who would naturally remaio apart, and for a moment 
it looked as if the amendment moved on Monday by M. 
Vazeille would have this effect. M. Vazeille is a Socialist 
and a “ Dreyfusard,” and he is indignant that the Govern- 
ment Bill should shelter General Mercier. To avert this re- 
sult he proposed to exclude forgery from the list of offences 





‘ : ° es 
included in the amnesty. Uu.ortunately, as M. Walg sk 

Rousseau showed, this virtually allowed the whole afta, " 
to be reopened, and against this the Government had 

the first set its face. But to reopen the whole question i 
precisely what the Nationalist aad Monarchical Opposition 
desire. They are quite as keen upon this point as iL 
Vazsille himself, though from wholly different motiver 
Consequently, they had no difficulty in promising to syn. 
port the amendment. The more clearly M. Waldeck. 
Rousseau showed that it would knock the bottom 
out of the Bill, and so entail his resignation, the plainer 
the path of the Nationalists became. When to thes 
and their momentary allies, the Radicals and Socialists 
were added the Moderate Republicans who dishke the 
present Cabinet and distrust its ecclesiastical policy, the 
overthrow of the Government seemed quite on the cards 
It was a pretty scheme, but it proved easier in conception 
than in execution, When the division came each of the 
sections we have enumerated contributed its quota of 
abstentions, and the crucial clause of the amendment wag 
rejected by 341 votes to 90. The Radicals may not loya 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, but he has offered them a very 
large instalment of their favourite policy in the shape of 
the Associations Bill, and they would certainly be losers by 
his fall. The Republicans who follow M. Méline are will. 
ing enough to take office, but there are obvious objections 
to doing this with the burden of the Dreyfus case once 
more on their backs. Thus only the Nationalists re. 
mained, and even they probably did not bring their ful] 
strength to the division, The Amnesty Bill is safe, and 
the next point of interest will be to note how much of the 
Associations Bill, which is the price M. Waldeck-Rousseay 
has offered for the Radical vote, wiil be forthcoming when 
the day of payment comes, 





MR. BRYCE ON BRITISH IDEALS. 


HEN Mr. Bryce speaks as historian he is always 
worthy of study. He observes patiently, he 

thinks in a large way because he knows much, and he 
endeavours almost painfully to see the actual facts. We 
should not, for example, dispute with him seriously as to 
any detail in the remarkable contrast that he drew in his 
speech of Friday week delivered before the School of 
Economics on the contrast between the ideals of 1850 
and those of 1900. We should not indeed admit, as he 
does, that the belief that “the people” was always right 
was “a beautiful and winning belief,” for we hold that 
the mass of mankind may err just as a King may ora 
class, and from their inevitable ignorance are much more 
likely to do so. The worship of humanity, therefore, 
seems to us something of a sycophantic as well as a base- 
less worship. Still, we agree fully with Mr. Bryce that 
it prevailed in strength in 1850, and produced some 
pleasant dreams which, with the belief, have died away, 
to the loss of some happiness among thinking men. Is 
not the reason, for that, however, a fuller experience, 
which has produced its natural consequence, disillusion ? 
The people have been seen closer, and have appeared, 
therefore, in colours more nearly true, sometimes good, 
sometimes bad, usually selfish, always prejudiced, and as 
capable of violence as the Kings. We see little in 
this change to deprecate, for it is but a result of the 
painful teaching of experience. It is true that 
Republicanism was in the air in 1850, and _ has 
now almost ceased to be discussed; but has that change 
arisen from any mental] modification, or from 4 clear per- 
ception, born of the history of the half-century, that 
Republicanism is consistent with immense contempt for 
human rights, with much sordid corruption, with rushes 
of foolish spite? The Southern slaveholders were, as 
regarded all white men, genuine Republicans, yet died in 
defence of slavery; the French were Republicans when 
they pardoned the Panama frauds and sentenced Dreyfus 
for the second time in the teeth of evidence; the 
Monarchies do not hate England for her prosperity 
more than the Republics do. England, as regards 
Republics, is not changed, but disillusioned. She 
admits still, as we do, that the Republic is the ideal 
organisation of government for a people which is worthy 
of it, and only perceives more clearly than of old that 





no people is worthy of it—yet. It is quite true, as Mr. 
Bryce says, that there was in 1850 a trust in the doctrine 
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of laissez faire which has almost disappeared, but that is 
hecause it has been discovered that law is as valuable as 
jiberty, and may be applied to other ends than the 
repression of crime. Freedom is still the English- 
man’s ideal, but he has discovered by experience that 
lay can promote education, and therefore suffers the 
constable to catch the truant. It is true that the belief 
in the Press as “a source of wisdom” is much less; but, 
then, in 1850 the world had not seen the Press of whole 
nations preaching up Anti-Semitism, or urging that Eng- 
jand was the universal enemy because she was so rich. 
4s to the idea of nationality, we doubt if it ever was quite 
go deep in English minds as Mr. Bryce assumes. England 
wished to free Greeks and Italians because, from the 
method of our education, both appealed strongly to 
British sympathies; but in 1855 England fought for 
Turkey, the great oppressor of nationalities, and her 
sympathy for Poland was from the first very much like 
antagonism to Russia. The struggle with Ireland has 
only deepened a doubt which was always there, the doubt 
whether, if nations were wise, they could not maintain 
yithout loss or suffering a useful political unity. Cer- 
tainly that was the feeling when seventeen years later, 
but still thirty-three years ago, the Canadas were united ; 
and the successful result of that experiment has helped to 
eradicate the notion, never quite clear, that separateness 
ig an essential condition of happy or free nationality. 
And lastly, as to the great change of all, the growth of 
the material, as opposed to the moral, element in national 
ideals, has that not arisen, in part at least, from a swerve 
in the moral ideal towards the philanthropic side of 
Christianity as opposed to the ascetic side, towards an 





ideal time in which, owing to the self-denying virtue of the | 


rich, the poor shall always be content ? Nobody denies that 
this has happened, and the substitution of one lofty ideal 
for another is not identical with the suppression of ideals in 


the pursuit of gain. It seems to us that the total change | 


which has occurred has not been so much a degradation | more is something more, however, in the relation of Jews 


asa disenchantment, such as falls upon us all when we | 


ld, and learn to recognise that there are n aceas, | : j Pibtie, ; : : 
grow old, and g 0 panaceas, | and sometimes as specially offensive infidels, still find it easier 


no elixirs of life in politics any more than in medicine, 
that improvement is always slow, and that health depends 
first of all on some inherent or inherited qualities in the 
body which physicians, however able or however devoted, 
cannot bestow. England, we think, has grown in the 
half-century a little more experienced, a little more doubt- 
ful of Utopias, a little more thoughtful about money,—in 
short, a little older. We forget too often that the ideals 
of theeducated are not the ideals of the ignorant, and 
that events educate us all faster than words can ever do, 


Mr. Bryce is eager, we gather—we are relying on an 
over-condensed report in the Daily News—that the belief 
in Utopia, the strong hope in a coming golden age, should 
not entirely die away, and he is, we suppose, in the right. 
Without hope and without youthfulness a nation is in a 
bad way, and where there are youthfulness and hope 
there will also be dreams which, when they become con- 
crete, are dreams of Utopia. Even the Apostles, who had 
a certainty which we have all partly lost, had to keep up 
their energy with visions of the immediate coming and 
the personal reign. The Utopia of the moment, to take a 


| 


attainable, we should not in the end accomplish more. Is 
it worth while, if we adhere to our illustrative case, to 
sing psalms because some Council or benevolent millionaire 
houses two or three thousand families, and thereby 
thickens the congestion by attracting into the packed city 
a new swarm of immigrants? We declare that we cannot 
answer the question, for while our reason gives one 
answer, our inner conviction gives the other. Only this 
we can say for certain, and it is as true of rehousing as 
of everything else,—the races that never dream of 
Utopias are Chinese races, and ultimately rot. 








JEWS AND MAHOMMEDANS. 


T is very difficult, at least for observers who are outside 

their community, tounderstand the precise relation between 
Jews and Mahommedans. Though the latter in some places 
persecute them horribly, as, for instance, in Morocco, where 
the life of a Jew, unless he is protected by a European Consul, 
is hardly of more value than that of an animal, they are, we 
imagine, held to be nearer to the ruling caste in Mussulman 
countries, more like kinsfolk, than they are held in any 
Christian country, except perhaps England, where the dis- 
tinction of creed and race is very often forgotten. This is 
due, we imagine, first of all to the fact that the Mussulman 
races which have borne rule have always been Asiatics, and 
have recognised in Jews that comity of Asia which is at least 
as strong as the bond which, when men of other colours assail 
them, binds the white peoples together for defence. A Jew 
and an Armenian are safe in many Asiatic bazaars where a 
European, if recognised as such, would owe his life to some 
personal or political protection. It was this comity perhaps 
rather than traditional history which induced the Persian 
Monarchs through so many ages to recognise the descendants 
of David as Princes of the Captivity, and leave to them a 
delegated authority as of Princes over their own people. 


to Mahommedans, who, though regarding them as infidels, 


to form relations with them than with Europeans. Mahommed 
himself, we fancy, never quite knew whether he thought of 
them as a sacred people or as a people specially inimical 
to himself, and therefore to God. He certainly hoped at one 
time for their support, and was even inclined to make of 
Jerusalem the keblah, or sacred point, to which his followers 
should turnin prayer. He mixed Jewish legends with his 
own “ revelations,’ and to this hour the only history of the 


| world in which Mahommedans place any faith is a variant 


upon the history in the Old Testament. The Khalifs 
occasionally raised Jews to posts of great confidence, and in 
Spain under the Arab or Moorish dynasties they were 
allowed to claim a position almost of equality. They were 
sometimes nobles, so far as there can be nobles under a 
Mussulman dynasty, they filled the professions, and it is still 
doubtful whether most of the high civilisation of Granada 
and Seville might not be fairly ascribed to Jewish intelligence 
and freedom from scruple in investigation. Even now, 
though the Turk will tolerate no equal near him, and though 
the Jew, who is essentially Arab, is as far divided in blood 


practical illustration, is called the rehousing of the people, | from the Turk, who is essentially a Mongol, as the European 
—that is, the hope that every family in these islands will | is, the Jew sometimes obtains in Turkey a very remarkable 


have a sufficiently comfortable and civilised dwelling even 


position. He is said to rule in Salonica, for instance, in a way 


ifit cannot pay for it. Weall know that is a Utopia, that which would not be tolerated in the case of any Christian sect, 
the people are not yet civilised enough to demand it, and | and to use his curious undefined influence with the officials 


that if they were they could not get it without a dead 
heave in the wages of the half-skilled, and a great change 
in the willingness to sacrifice all other luxuries for the sake 
of obtaining a decent dwelling. Suppose, however, we give 
up that Utopia. Instantly the thousands of men who are 
willing now to make sacrifices to secure “ better homes for 
the poor” would give up their effort, landlords would 


ance to make repairs there would be a distinct falling | 


back in the housing of the people. The thing happens 


death or bankruptcy, into harder hands. Clearly hope, 
even visionary hope, is a good influence here, and Mr. 
Bryce is substantially right. And yet it is difficult not 
to grow impatient with him, not to doubt whether self- 


—which does not wholly depend on bribery—greatly to his 
own commercial advantage. The Mussulman feeling, in fact, 
towards the Jew appears to resemble closely that of ua 
European gentleman towards a kinsman who is regarded as « 
mauvais sujet to be avoided and kept down, or, 1f necessary, 
to be given up to the authorities, but, nevertheless, to be 


charge what they pleased, and from the increased reluct- | reluctantly acknowledged to be a kinsman. The feeling 


towards him may be as bitter as in any Continental country, 
but it is differentiated by the faci ihat the contempt is not 


. . . \ *t ; € 1a at hie Ss Ane 
every day in “close” villages which have fallen, through a | complete. A curious mstance of this has just come to our 
| knowledge. The present writer ought to have heard of it long 


ago, but there are strange lacune in the knowledge cf all men, 
even upon subjects which intensely interest them. It is a pro- 
clamation issued by Abdurrahman Khan, the present Ameer of 


deception can ever be beneficial, not to ask whether, if we | Afghanistan, in 1582, addressed to his entire people, and, we 


pressed forward like sensible men, seeking only the ' believe, posted up in Herat. In this singular paper the Ameer 
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treats the identity of the Afghan tribes and the children of 
Israel as a fact known and admitted, narrates the history of 
the latter up to the Captivity with fair accuracy, and then with 
one superb jump accounts for their presence in Afghanistan by 
anemigration from Arabia to “ Ghour,” where, by the mercy of 
Allah, they were converted to the true faith. In it the Ameer 
speaks ot “the Covenant of God made with your ances- 
tors,” and holds his people because of that Covenant 
and their common ancestry bound to abstain from their 
incessant, and to him most annoying, internal quarrels. It is 
simply impossible that such a proclamation could have been 
issued to any people who despised the lineage attributed to 
them, and we may, we think, assume it to be a fact that 
Afghans, whether or no they fully believe in their legendary 
descent from the children of Israel, are proud rather than 
otherwise of the legend. There is nothing, therefore, in- 
herently antipathetic between the Jews and the Mussulmans, 
and we are driven to reflect, as we have often been driven 
before, whether the author of “Daniel Deronda” may not 
have been better inspired than some of her critics, whether, 
that is, the Jew may not some day turn out to be the neces- 
sary link between the West and the East. It is rather an 
important question, for West and East are being driven to- 
gether as by supernatural machinery, and begin to feel their 
inability to understand each other as an immediate political 
and social impediment. The Jews as a race understand both, 
and though they probably dislike both, having the gravest of 
all reasons, still there is a sympathy of dislike as well as of 
love, and it often gives keen insight. After all, the Book of 
Job is probably the one poem in the world the inner mean- 
ing and beauty of which is as patent to Asiatics as to 
Europeans. We can personally testify that Asiatics 
understand every word of Bunyan’s “Holy War,’ and 
Bunyan was penetrated through and through with thoughts 
which he derived from Hebrews. 

We rather wonder, all the more because, of course, we shall 
never know, how much there is in the Afghan legend of their 
descent from the Patriarchs. It seems most probable that 
they simply imagined it, as the Romans, and after them the 
English of Milton’s time, imagined their descent from Trojans, 
the fancy in all cases being born of a wish for relation to a 
people celebrated in the literature they most admired. A 
good many of us think ourselves of Norman descent on equally 
fanciful grounds. Descent through the main stock of Israel 
is most improbable, if only because the race, once annealed 
by the Babylonian captivity, has shown an incapacity for 
wholesale conversion to any creed hardly to be paralleled in 
history. The sword has failed, as well as the scimitar, to make 
them either Christians or Mussulmans. The Ten Tribes were 
never lost as a body, but became, as many Jews believe, the 
ancestors of the Jews who wandered into Eastern Europe, and 
produced the modern Ashkenazim, and will no more be found in 
Afghanistan than in America. But is it quite impossible that 
the Afghan descent is from Esau, that an Arab tribe, ex- 
pelled by some internal commotion, wandered East from 
Arabia, and settled as conquerors in Afghanistan? They 
may have carried with them families of Jewish Arabs, 
such as Mahommed declared war on, and have crossed their 
blood with some half-Persian, half-aboriginal tribe. That is 
what Afghans look like, their best families retaining, more- 
over, even a deeper trace of the conquering blood. The 
present writer has a photograph of Shere Ali which might be 
the photograph of any great Arab Sheikh, and in its mourne 
ful, or rather melancholic, grandeur suggests Saul. The 
question is not of much importance, but the wanderings of 
the great races always excite historic curiosity, and it is 
as interesting to inquire into the source of Arab features in 
Afghanistan, as into the whiteness of some tribes in the 
Atlas, or into that greatest puzzle of all, the true origin of the 
semi-civilised tribes of native America. Proof could only 
come from a revelation which we shall not get, but strange 
little gleams of light dart out now and then, and though 
usually only will-o’-the-wisps, it is hard not to be beguiled by 
them into momentary pursuit. 





UNIVERSITIES AND FREEDOM OF TEACHING. 
PWARDS of two years ago America was scandalised by 
the dismissal of Dr. E. B. Andrewes from the Presi- 
dency of Brown University, Rhode Island, because, it was 








= 
alleged, of the position he took up relative to the si} 
question. We drew attention at the time to the fact 
pleaded for entire freedom of teaching inside a University 8 
long as no incompetence on the part of the teachey 
alleged. We have now again to chronicle what seems to be 
a similar case in the Leland Stanford University in California 
which has occupied the attention of many of the Americ. 
newspapers. Professor Ross, who held a chair in Sociclooy 
at that institution, has heen compelled to give it up, Kea 
the ground taken against him seems to be the same— 
viz., that he has taught doctrines to the students which 
are not approved by those who have endowed the Unive. 
sity, or at least those who now keep it going. Lelang 
Stanford University was founded by the late Senator Stanford, 
a “multi-millionaire,” a great railway magnate, and a member 
of the American Senate. It was endowed with millions ang 
became the foremost seat of learning on the Pacific coast 
Senator Stanford, at his death, appears to have left the ulti. 
mate governing authority of the University in the hands of 
his widow, and it is she who is formally responsible for the 
dismissal of Professor Ross. There are numerous claims anj 
counter-claims as to his compulsory dismissal, but the 
gravamen of the charges alleged against him is that he hag 
attacked, on ethical and economic grounds, the great 
monopolies, particularly the railway monopoly, flourishing ig 
California. 


ver 
and 


We have not the least intention of entering into the ques. 
tion as to what the State of California or its cities and towns 
should do as regards their railways, or any other form oj 
economic monopoly which may obtain within their borders, 
So far as we are concerned Professor Ross, may conceivably be 
as wrong in his economic ideas as many persons believed Dr, 
Andrewes to have been in relation to the currency problem, 
The error or correctness of particular ideas is not the question; 
what we and all who believe in the true idea of a University are 
concerned in is the maintenance of absolute freedom of teach. 
ing, subject only, as we have said, to the general competence of 
the teacher. If either Dr. Andrewes or Professor Ross was 
incompetent, cadit quaestio; there is no more to be said. But 
this is not suggested or alleged; the point is that doctrine 
was said to be taught unpleasing to the moneyed power whicl, 
had endowed either University. Now we hold that any such 
claim to control teaching is entirely fatal to the very idea of 
a University. That idea (though he was not dealing primarily 
with Universities) has been stated for all time by Milton iu 
the “ Areopagitica”: truth and error are to wrestle with the 
implicit conviction that the inherent might of truth is such 
that it can never ultimately be defeated. A University which 
is not built upon that foundation is not worth having. 


The question is a serious one for America in view 
of the huge endowments given by rich men to so 
many learned institutions. We in England, who have to 
send round begging letters in behalf of our old seats of 
learning, and who have seen College incomes shrivel up to 
one-third of what they were a generation ago, have heen 
tempted to envy some of the great American Universities on 
account of the millions which have fallen to them from the 
lavish hands of millionaires. Undoubtedly many distinct 
gains have accrued, and precisely in those things in which we 
are behind. The great development of science has entailed 
expenses undreamed of in the time when classics and mathe- 
matics and theology practically constituted the limits of an 
academic curriculum. To build great museums, galleries, 
observatories, laboratories, engineering and electrical work- 
shops means an immense expenditure of money; and as com- 
pared with the chief American Universities, ours are some- 
what behindhand in these things. In his recent work, 
“ Essays, Scientific and Social,’ Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
describes the great museums at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in such a way as to move with envy the scientific student 
of the older Cambridge; while Huxley was amazed and 
delighted with the splendid Museum of Comparative Anatomy 
of which Yale University boasts. We may well suppose 
that it was largely to secure these great instruments of 
scientific research that American University authorities con- 
sented in so many cases to receive huge endowments from the 
wealthy men who command the resources of the great rail- 
ways, banks, and industrial Trusts of the United States. We 





cannot suppose that it was dreamed of that endowment would 
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fetter the free communication of ideas. We have no doubt 


that in many cases it has not; but there seems to be little 

yoom for doubt, on the other hand, that some donations have } 

involved loss of freedom, and that a certain commercial 
atmosphere now envelops some American Universities quite 
cut of harmony with the essential academic idea. Timco 

Danaos et dona ferentes might well be the exclamation of 

the true American scholar. 

We have regretted the pinched financial condition of Oxford 
aud Cambridge, but we do not hesitate to say that we 
would rather see those institutions poor than shackled, free 
than rich. We think it honourable and conducive to high 
intellectual life that a Tory Chancellor at Oxford should 
have helped to elect a Radical to the chair of Political 
Economy simply because he thought him the best man. It is 
particularly in this field that the pressure comes from the rich 
viver. He cares nothing as to what is taught in Sanskrit or 
logic or pure mathematics, for these subjects have no obvious 
relation to material interests. But political economy deals 
with capital, wages, rent, and therefore may, in its teaching 
and implications, affect his income. Now, either his income 
can be defended on rational social grounds or it cannot. If 
it can, what reason has he to fear a calm exposition of those 
grounds, not in an excited public meeting with its banal clap- 
trap, but in the silence of an academic lecture-room? If it 
cannot be so defended, he must not wonder if some irreverent 
persons suggest that his endowment is a kind of hush-money, 
and the professor whose salary he pays is a species of agent 
whose business is not the investigation of truth, but the 
defence of a vested interest and the postponement of social 
reform. 

We do not say that it is the duty of a University to pro- 
mote social reform directly; but it is its duty to promote 
truth with a singleness of purpose, in the doing of which it 
serves the general cause of mankind. Whether this, that, or 
the other social measure can or should be embodied in law is 
not a task for the consideration of a University. But the 
ground of truth and reason on which all law must rest is not 
only the business, it is the one supreme business of a Uni- 
versity. To discover that ground it is essential that truth 
and error should, as Milton said, wrestle; and where can the 
mental wrestling-match be so fairly carried out as in a Uni- 
versity? Had the vested economic interests controlled free 
teaching then, Adam Smith could never have taught the new 
economics at Glasgow ; and if a few Trust millionaires are to 
have their way, economic truth cannot be reached in some at 

least of the American Universities. Again we say, let us rathew 
have poverty and freedom than wealth and slavery. Look at 
the German Universities, which on small endowments have, 
in every field of human knowledge, done more for the exten- 
sion of truth and culture during the last hundred years than 
probably all other academic institutions put together. Why? 
Because, politically hampered though Germany has been, her 
higher learning has been free. It would, indeed, be a sad 
thing were America, with her free political life, to permit any 
kind of intellectual tyranny to raise its head in her midst. 
“Colleges on bounteous Kings depend,” wrote Dryden. Yes, 
but the King is outside and above special economic interests. 
That may not be equally true of the railway or Wall Street 
monarch, 





EXILED AND “OUTLANDER” BIRDS. 
THEN the English army was in the Crimea, we 
suppose after Alma, the Irish regiments got into 
trouble for shooting at game when on the march. Bustards 
ot great size and most excellent flavour were numerous, 
and the men excused themselves by pointing to the 
tlocks of “fine ateable aigles” retreating before them. 
This agreeable anecdote of natural history on the battle- 
field is embedded in an interesting account, contributed 
by Lord Walsingham to the November number of the 
Eastern Counties Magazine (Jarrold and Sons, 10 Warwick 
Lane, E.C.), of an attempt on a large and practical scale to 
restore the bustards to their old home in East Anglia. The 
bustard should be the “totem” of the sister-counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. It stayed there later than in any other part 
of England, and was the largest bird, not excepting the swan, 
of any which breeds in Europe. An old cock bustard will weigh 





as much as 40 lb. The flesh is white and of excellent flavour, 


and Lord Walsingham is probably right in thinking that thecar- 
nivorous appetite of the shepherds and fowlers of the Norfolk 
heaths was largely responsible for their complete destruction. 
This latest effort to restore the birds has many of the elements 
of success, though it is too early as yet to do more than hope 
for a good result. Sixteen birds have been imported and put 
down on a large estate, not Lord Walsingham’s, on the 
borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. They were sent over by a 
public-spirited English gentleman living abroad; but corre- 
sponding arrangements for their hospitable reception and 
start in life have been made in Suffolk. Their safety is 
guaranteed over a block of fifty thousand acres owned by 
good sportsmen with a friendly interest in natural history. 
That is their future sanctuary; but at present, as their 
wing feathers were cut before they were sent across the sea, 
they will enjoy a run of eight hundred acres of open land 
surrounded by low wire netting. 


The ground where they are to be liberated is very peculiar, 
a region of high, stony, unfertile land of the kind known in 
Norfolk as “ sheepwalk,” though both there and on the same 
area in Suffolk it is known as “sheepwalk.” It forms the 
hinterland and watershed of the more fertile easterly 
districts. The parishes, as is always the case in barren 
districts, are of immense extent, because it took ten 
acres to produce what one did in the cultivated districts. 
There, between Midenhall and Thetford, by Lakenheath 
and other heaths, are tens of thousands of acres of 
this stony, rabbit-cropped warren and “breck,” and if the 
birds do not dislike the plantations by which it is now 
broken, and the eggs are not destroyed when the early wheat 
is rolled, as they used to be in the rye, there is every chance 
that they will be restored. Lord Walsingham calls it a 
“curious coincidence” that when asked to choose the best 
place for turning them down, he found he had selected the 
very land on which the last breeding colony of the birds 
existed in England. The oldest residents still remember that 
there was a flock of forty there, and that the labourers used 
to approach them with a gun behind their plough-horses. 
Until some body of evidence as to the principles of acclimati- 
sation is collected, it is pure guesswork to try to plant on a 
new soil any bird from foreign parts, or even to restore old 
species. Sometimes the success is astonishing. In New 
Zealand, for instance, both the Virginian and Australian 
quails may now be found in numbers on some estates, and 
the pheasant is thoroughly naturalised. The capercaillies in 
Scotland have increased and multiplied, while the indigenous 
black game are slowly decreasing. But in this thickly peopled 
and over-gunned island, the would-be introducer and restorer 
of bird life, new or old, has to encounter the double difficulty 
of keeping his birds alive himself, and preventing other 
people from killing them. Only experiments can show what 
birds do, and what do not, adapt themselves to our climate. 

The latest and fullest account of efforts of this kind 
is contained in a well-illustrated and pleasantly written 
volume by the Rev. Hubert D. Astley,* who for many 
years and from many lands brought back and kept different 
kinds of birds at that very charming and ancient house, 
Chequers Court, in Buckinghamshire. His experiences were 
rather mixed,—hopeful and the reverse. A pair of the 
brilliant scarlet “ Virginian nightingales,” or cardinal gros- 
beaks, were let loose on a fine spring day in a large wild 
garden. In twenty-four hours they began to build a nest 
in a yew-tree. Later they laid four eggs, and hatched four 
young, which were all killed by a cat or some other enemy. 
A week later they began building another nest in a hollybush, 
and hatched three young ones. These were taken, and it was 
tried to rear them by hand. They died. The indefatigable 
birds then made a third nest, and hatched two young. One 
was left in the nest, and was killed by some enemy; the other 
was reared by hand, grew up, and “lived happily ever after- 
wards.” His food was grapes, skinned, stoned, and cut up. 
Fifteen years later another pair were released, and at once 
made a nest and laid three eggs,—all of which are in the 
Rothschild Museum at Tring. Mr. Astley suggests similar 
experiments with American robins and Pekin robins and some 
parrakeets. But it is evident that when birds are to be let out 
in this way the grounds and gardens need trapping, just as 





* My Birds,in Freedom and Captivity. By the Rev. H. D. Astley. London : 
J.M. Dentand Co. [12s. éd.] 
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much as does a pheasant preserve. The present writer believes 
that the proportion of wild birds’ eggs destroyed by rain, and 
cold, and by cats, rats, squirrels, mice,weasels, stoats, hedgehogs, 
and cuckoos, all of which love to haunt good and tempting 
gardens, orchards, and shrubberies, amounts to about two- 
thirds of the total, and that of the young birds hatched not 
more than half survive. If this is so, a wide margin must be 
allowed for losses when birds are introduced artificially. Mr. 
Astley’s experience covers a wide range over not commonly 
appreciated varieties of birds. He has brought to this 
country the young of the lesser birds of the Alps, such as 
the blue thrush and the rock thrush, hoopoes from Egypt, and 
cranes and storks. His search for the former in the mountains 
of Auvergne and above the Italian lakes (where peasants keep a 
greedy eyeonanestof young water wagtails, and take them tofry 
for Sunday’s dinner) makes several pages of very pleasant read- 
ing. But he never turned out the Alpine birds in Buckingham- 
shire, though there is no reason why they should not flourish 
there. The hoopoes, which he brought from the banks of the 
Nile, had an eventful career. As this species constantly visits 
England, where it is nearly always shot, and is quite common 
in France, many people believe that it might, if let alone, 
establish itself here. This is by no means certain. We never 
hear of hoopoes as common before guns and shot were available 
to kill down rare birds. The woodchat shrike, which is quite 
plentiful across the Channel, is one of our rarest birds, though 
the red-backed shrike, its cousin, also a migrant,iscommon. Mr, 
Astley’s seven hoopoes were taken young by Arab boys on the 
Nile. By the time he returned to Cairo they could fly. On 
the French steamer the captain declined to allow them in a 
eabin, but demanded that they should be scheduled as quacls, 
and put with the quail cages. But they reached Buckingham- 
shire safely, and all seven remained free in the gardens, 
making most tame and attractive pets. Yet every 
one of these birds died in September after the moult. 
Probably hoopoes never would become indigenous birds, 
though stray pairs would nest here, and perhaps return, A 
bolder and more striking experiment which the same lover of 
birds carried out for several years was the rearing of storks 
and cranes, which were turned out and allowed to migrate at 
their appointed season. For several years he bought nestling 
storks in Leadenhall Market, generally in the beginning of 
June, when too young to fly. They were allowed to grow up 
on the lawns, and to learn to fly. Soon the whole brood would 
take to roosting on the chimneys and “ flying spirals” at 
an immense height above the park, just as Mr. J. G. Millais 
used to watch them in the evenings on the rivers of Mata- 
beleland. Rings were put on their legs stating whence they 
came, and at the end of August they used to take their flight 
away to the Nile. None ever came back, mainly because they 
were nearly always shot before leaving England, and their 
death duly chronicled in that “ obituary column,” the Natural 
History Notes of the Field. European cranes, Sarus 
cranes, and Australian “native companies” were kept in 
the same way, wild in the park, and most cruelly shot—or 
murdered, as Mr. Astley terms it—elsewhere, though the 
cranes would fly out on to the Chiltern Hills, and return to 
their home. Perhaps the worst story is that of five white 
storks reared in Berkshire, which on their migration settled 
on the tower of the waterworks at Gosport. Here the whole 
family were shot by a local doctor! It is fairly certain that 
no efforts to restore lost birds can succeed in this country 
until public opinion makes it as “ bad form” to shoot a rare 
bird as to kill a fox in a hunting country. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


‘THE PRELIMINARY EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


“SPECTATOR.”) 


LETTERS 


(To THE EDITOR OF TIE 
Smr,—This is a humble attempt to justify the existence of 
myself and others. I cannot answer for the grammar, but I 
have looked out all the long words in the dictionary. There 
cannot be much wrong with the teaching of a public school 
that passes a boy straight into Woolwich or Sandhurst, and 
the leading ones have competed successfully with the 
crammers for some years. The subjects a boy has to 
devote himself to certainly limit his general education, 
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but that is the fault of the examination syllabus ; and, after 
all, if he can creditably qualify in arithmetic, algebra, 
trigonometry, Euclid, French, dictation, geography, eggq 
writing, and obtain good marks in the voluntary subjecta 4 
sufficient foundation has been laid for the technical instrnctin, 
that follows at the military Colleges. Dr. Maguire Mentions 
history, and for the reasons he gives perhaps it should be 
made an obligatory instead of a voluntary subject, though 
this war has to a certain extent rendered obsolete the lessons 
to be learnt from the military history of the world. Pe. 
sonally I did take it up, and am well acquainted with every 
move of “Bonaparty” in the period 1790-1820. On tha 
other hand, I am a little sketchy as to the construction anq 
measurements of Ulysses’s wooden horse, but the slim Boor 
would never have been taken in by it. The opinion seems 
to prevail that the officer, once he joins his regiment, 
does as little work as he possibly can. How can he do more 
when his area for training himself and his men is in most 
stations practically limited to the barrack square and country 
roads? My first battle in South Africa was the first time 
I had seen the wnits of different arms co-operating 
since 1891; the only manceuvres I have been present at 
in eleven and a half years’ service, spent entirely with 
my unit. I passed all that time at out-stations where 
the garrisons were composed of one or more batteries and 
an infantry battalion, or at depdt. At two stations there 
were small drill-fields, at a third a town moor, none of them 
of sufficient area for practical field-training or combination of 
the twoarms. Am I right in imagining a very different pro. 
cedure in a German military station? Would not officers 
there frequently have the opportunity of training their regi. 
ments, battalions, and batteries in the attack and defence of 
positions across the open country? Would a year pass 
without one’s unit combining with the other arms ? Would not 
fighting in all kinds of country-be practised? If the grouse 
on Herr von Schmidt’s moor, or the partridges on Count vou 
Schneider’s fen-lands were disturbed, would it not be regarded 
as a military exigency, and the Herren compensated or other. 
wise? I attended classes at Dr. Maguire’s for my promotion ex- 
amination, and well remember the contempt of the German ex. 
officer who lectured on tactics when he found that his class 
required teaching in much of the A B C of the subject; details 
that only practical experience could keep fresh in the memory, 
experience which most of us had never had. The lowering of 
the social status of officers by making it possible for all 
classes to compete for commissions would be a dangerous 
experiment. “Tommy” will follow his officer anywhere because 
he knows and appreciates a gentleman; he does not like the 
other sort. With exceptions, only a gentleman acquires the 
gentle art of friendliness without familiarity, of exacting 
ready obedience without nagging or bullying; those who were 
out there understand how instrumental was this feeling ot 
man for officer in getting troops across ground exposed to 
heavy fire. With regard to private incomes, there can be no 
doubt that certain pastimes requiring money to indulge in 
develop qualities inestimable in war,—the nerve of the steeple- 
chase rider, the eye for country of the hunting man, the pluck 
and endurance of the big-game shot. Glance at the records 
of most of the leaders of our mounted infantry and irregular 
Colonial horse; 1t cannot be a coincidence that many are is 
well known between the flags and in the hunting-field and 
polo-ground as they are for the dashing qualities they have 
displayed in South Africa. In conclusion I would say: The 
brain of a boy who can pass into Woolwich or Sandhurst is 
far above the average; any school that can educate him 
sufficiently to pass the entrance examination should encourage 
him to develop his physical powers; when he becomes an 
officer make it possible for him really to work at his profes- 
sion, and he will not leave much to learn from any Conti- 
nental officer.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ONE OF Dr. Maauire’s Lazy Boys. 


(To THE LviTon OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your correspondent “FF. E. B.,” whose initials have 
been familiar to me for the best part of thirty years, is no 
doubt right in advocating an increase in the pay of officers; 
but there is something which, in my opinion, should go before 
that,—viz., a reduction in the mess expenses of the Army. 
The Army as at present constituted is a rich man’s club, aud 
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the spectacle of a subaltern sitting at dinner with a soldier- 
gervant behind his chair to help him to wine is not calculated 
to bring out the Spartan virtues which we expect in a soldier. 
The German Emperor has put down extravagance in his 
Army with a strong hand, and unless this is done in England 
with an equally strong hand, an increase of pay would only 
tend to aggravate an already very serious evil. The pay 
and expenses should be so adjusted that a subaltern might 
be able to live without any excessive allowance from home, 
so that the plebeian might have some chance along with 
the parvenu and the patrician. As to education, if it be 
true, as Lord Rosebery says or suggests, that the chief 
product of our public schools and Universities is only 
“Jearned mummies,” had we not better look to the ranks, and 
to the Militia and Volunteers, for our officers in future? 
After all, soldiering is not a matter of the classics, or the 
binomial theorem, but for practical knowledge of the art of 
war, and surely this can be better acquired in the field than 
in the form or the forcing house.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. J. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Dr. Maguire writes of what he has seen (Spectator, 
December 15th). But does he ever see the better class of 
public-school boy, and is it fair to condemn such schools 
because the boys who do come to him have idled there? From 
Eton my son passed eleventh into Sandhurst, and came out 
with honours. He was then as well educated as any man 
taking a low honour degree at a University. But from South 
Africa he writes that nearly all he has learnt since leaving 
Sandhurst is valueless. There is the rub,—not a want of 
mere book-learning, but a want of practical technical train- 
ing, Allow me to give an instance of what the training even 
nowis. In the summer another of my sons was out with his 
Yeomanry regiment. Along comes a general, who thus 
aecosts my son: “Why have you not got an outpost on the hill 
there?” My son replies that he has, Then says the 
general: “ Well, I don’t see them.” My son, in explaining 
that he had ordered his men to take cover, did not, of course, 
venture to point out that an outpost was probably both 
saferand more useful when it did not serve as a signpost to 
the enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., J.A.M. 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Would not outbursts like that of last summer be best 
prevented in the future by conditions of peace which both 
humiliated the Chinese Government and tended to disillusion 
the Chinese masses respecting the character and aims of the 
missionaries and the results of the fighting during the last 
few months? These objects might perhaps be achieved to 
some extent were the Powers to adopt the measures which 
the Chinese themselves have used with so much success, and 
to insist that edicts be issued and placarded throughout the 
country, setting forth the terms of peace, repudiating the 
charges made against missionaries and Christians, and insti- 


tuting penalties against those who circulate them. To see } 
— siillicc | can be no doubt that the presence of so many Press repre- 


that such measures were fully carried out would be impos- | 


sible; something, however, might be achieved, especially in 
those districts which have taken a prominent part in the 
rising, and where there are Europeans and Christians to be 
protected. Some thirty years ago the anti-foreign feeling 
quieted down considerably in consequence of an edict which 
the Chinese Government was compelled by some of the Powers 
to issue, declaring Christianity to be a moral religion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 





WAR OFFICE REFORM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The signs of the times lead one to believe that the 
talk about War Office reform will end in talk. Ministers’ 
speeches have mentioned it, but only vaguely and half- 
heartedly. People are saying that what is wanted is improve- 
ment in the regimental officers. If necessary improve them 
by all means, though that does not touch the real point; and 
allow me to say, by the way, that I do not believe any 
Continental army, either officers or men, would have done 
as well as ours has in the struggle of the last twelve 


hitherto has been to make the chiefs of the military depart- 
ments report direct to the Secretary of State; a plan as 
sensible as it would be to make a regimental quartermaster 
report to the general commanding the district, ignoring all 
responsibility to his own commanding officer. Is any grasp 
of the problem to be expected from them, men who are proud 
of themselves because they sent two hundred and fifty thousand 
men and seventy thousand horses out, and dumped them 
down anywhere and anyhow on the coast of Africa, and 
think that is the way to organise an army? How different 
from our Indian troops? They arrived complete with every 
store for three months, and those who were in Ladysmith 
throughout the siege will tell you that it was greatly their 
completeness that saved the situation. Lord Salisbury has 
shuffled his Ministry, but not to much purpose. He himself 
is supposed neither to know nor care very much for the 
Army. If, therefore, the British public does not make its 
voice heard, and loudly too, nothing will be done. We shall 
be as unprepared for the Mercier of the future as we were 
for the Kruger of the past.—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. 





WAR CORRESPONDENCE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I venture to express an opinion on this subject (Spec- 
tator, December 15th) because in connection with my duties 
on the staff of a daily paper I have had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining why, when, and to what extent war 
correspondents were hampered by censors and other Staff 
officers. I have, moreover, heard many an instructive anecdote 
from officers who have returned at the expense of pressmen 
against whom these particular officers could have borne no per- 
sonal animosity. There seems, on the whole, to have been no 
more judgment exercised in the selection of the representatives 
of some of the newspapers than would have been thought neces. 
sary for the purpose of reporting a meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
Apart from ignorance of all matters appertaining to military 
organisation and methods, several of the correspondents were 
so lacking in ordinary intelligence as to suppose that they 
were going to terrorise Staff officers by merely uttering the 
magic word “ Press.” When this type of correspondent found 
his level he openly expressed his opinions of censors and 
British officers in general, more than suggesting that on his 
return home he would have something to say that no censor 
could eliminate. One correspondent stated freely on the 
spot that all the officers at Magersfontein were drunk, 
and at least three made no secret of their Pro-Boer 
sympathies. These are the men who have returned 
with personal grievances against the censors. But, on 
the other hand, the experiences of the better class of 
correspondent who has returned with no personal grievance 
(except, perhaps, against those of his colleagues who gave the 
whole band a bad name) point to inexcusable stupidity, 
laziness, favouritism, and insolence on the part of some of 
the censors,—men to whom was relegated the delicate duty 
of opening private correspondence and dealing with it as 
they chose, apart from the “editing” of cablegrams. There 


sentatives was distasteful to the perpetrators of military 
blunders, but the unquestionably rough treatment suffered 
by the correspondents as a body with certain eulumns was 
due more to the ignorance and bad tone of several of the men 
whom their employers apparently thought good enough for 


the ocecasion.—I am, Sir, &e., A Lonpon PRESSMAN, 





THE MORALITY OF “EXPERTISING.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As germane to the subject of “ X.’s” letter (Spectator, 
November 17th), I might tell you that I recollect an occasion 
in 1867 when the late Mr. Ruskin evidently felt himself 
called upon by the voice of conscience to “ give something in 
return”’ to the vendor of certain pencil-drawings by S. Prout 
that the vendor had not asked him for. The “ price” of the 
drawings was stated as either £80, or guineas (I forget now 
which) ; Mr. Ruskin took them home in his brougham that he 
might see them there, at leisure, by daylight. I was staying 
with him at the time, and found him early next morning on his 
knees before the drawings, ranged on chair-seats, at Denmark 
Hill, carefully and critically examining the treasures. He at 





months, It is reform at the top that is wanted, a reform 
that is not likely to come from people whose one reform 





once told me he was exceedingly pleased to have the chance 
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of getting these Prouts; but added :—“ However, I cannot 
take them at the price that Mr. —— has offered them to me 
for; because I know they are worth more; and I believe myself 
to be a judge on that subject. If I take them, which I think 
of doing, I shall give £100 (? or guineas) for them.” I said: 
“Really? But as Prout is dead, and he, the creator of the 
drawings, would be the one who should get the full reward for 
them, is it any use now stirring that matter,—doubtless Mr. 
— has got his profit?” I well remember the answer: “ My 
dear ——, that is not a question for me to go into, and Mr. 
—— must do as he chooses. I know the value of this work, 
and, if I take it, I am bound in honesty to pay forit! Mr. 
—, when informed of the full value, and receiving it, ought 
to be willing, in the proper degree, to further remunerate 
those from whom he himself received the drawings; and so, 
if it be possible, step by step, let the advantage trickle back ; 
perhaps even to the widow of the dead worker, if there yet is 
one. Anyhow, I have my own duty to see to.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
YORNTA. 





RITUAL LICENSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1tr,—The letter of my friend Dr. Llewelyn Davies (Spectator, 
December Ist), if he will allow me to claim his friendship, 
suggests some observations. I agree with him in deprecating 
so chaotic a state of things as “that a clergyman, ministering 
in one of the public churches of the land, should be at liberty 
to do what he likes in the way of ritual.’ But would Dr. 
Davies draw the line at ritual and allow a clergyman “ to do 
what he likes’ in other matters? For instance, Dr. Davies 
has more than once in your columns justified the omission of 
the Athanasian Creed by himself and others on the days on 
which the Church orders that it “shall be sung or said.” 
There is no ambiguity here. Dr. Davies deliberately breaks, 
and justifies others in breaking, what he acknowledges 
to bea plain and peremptory law. In this matter his rule 
is, sit pro lege voluntas. On what. ground, then, does he 
deny to others the license which he claims for himself? It will 
not do to say that he thinks the omission of the Athanasian 
Creed a matter of slight importance in comparison, for 
instance, with the Liturgical use of imcense. The very 
essence of lawlessness is to pick and choose among the laws 
which we will obey. The Ritualists whom he condemns 
believe that the use of incense is legal. Supposing them to 
be in error as to the fact, still the temper which obeys what 
the man believes to be the law is not a lawless temper. But 
let us assume that in a fresh trial the Ornaments Rubric will 
be held to justify the practices which Dr. Davies dislikes, 
would he acquiesce? I have gone very carefully into the 
law and history of the matter, and I have no doubt at all 
that if the question is fully argued before a competent 
legal Tribunal, which will regard the law only with- 
out any ulterior considerations, the Ornaments Rubric 
will be found to cover the condemned usages. I have 
given my reasons at length in the cheap edition of my 
“Reformation Settlement,” and my reviewers, with only one 
exception, agree that I have made out my case. Now, it is 
well to be prepared for such a contingency as I have sue- 
gested. Assume a decisive judgment in favour of the con- 
demned usages, and what will happen?’ An Act of Parlia- 
ment to alter the law? I question whether public opinion 
would sanction so equivocal an exhibition of justice, On the 
other hand, let the legality of the usages be vindicated, and 
you will see the mass of the High Church party, and, 1 
believe, the large majority of the Ritualists themselves, 
supporting the Episcopate in controlling and regulating 
ceremonial usages. The condemned usages have no necessary 
connection with what is called “ Popery,” and they have an 
undoubted historical and ecclesiastical value. Concede that 
the Church of England starts from the reign of Henry VIII., 
or of Elizabeth, and you surrender the whole ground of con- 
troversy with Rome. A Church which cannot trace its origin 
back beyond the sixteenth century is obviously not the Church 
which Christ founded. It is just because 1 am a loyal 
Churchman that I deprecate the repudiation, as illegal, of 
visible emblems and tokens of our connection with the 
(burch which vindicated the liberties of England against the 
Pope at Runnymede and elsewhere; just as the dresses and 
other insignia of our Judicature and Parliament indicate the 
coutimuity of our civil polity. ‘They are short-sighted, 


indeed, who would abolish these things. ‘Bat vind 
their legality, and then devise means by which the 
legality shall not be abused. I am in favour of giving 
the Bishops large administrative power in the regulation 
of things undoubtedly legal. But this will not be done 
while a large body of clergy and laity are convinced of the 
legality of things which are denounced as illegal. May I gay 
that I believe the late Archbishop Tait would support the 
policy which I advocate? He was so good as to ask meto 
spend a day with him at Addington, during the sitting of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, for the purpose of discuss. 
ing these matters. In course of conversation he asked me 
what I would suggest, and he thought that a modus 
vivendi might be found in the following suggestion. |p 
parishes where even a small minority dislike the cop. 
monial complained of, let these have a plain service at the 
sual hour for matins, and let the rest have at an earlier hour 
the service which they find edifying. It is undoubtedly g 
hardship that a new incumbent should come into a parish 
and upset suddenly the accustomed service, and it isa hard. 
ship which tells both ways. An incumbent of tact and goog 
feeling will generally have small difficulty. Once the legality 
of the condemned usages is conceded, the Bishops—backed by 
the vast majority of Church people—will, I believe, find it 
comparatively easy to prevent excesses or eccentricities of 
ritual. I should be sorry, for my part, to see the law put in 
force against Dr. Llewelyn Davies for his omission of the 
Athanasian Creed.—I am, Sir, &c., Maxncoum MacCott, 


P.S.—In the conversation referred to above, I ventured to 
say to Archbishop Tait that I believed the first step towards 
order and peace would be the prevention of prosecutions. “] 
agree with you,” he said, “and I think you may take it from 
me that the Bishops will do their best to stop prosecutions,” 
The report of the Round Table Conference seems to mea 
most encouraging augury, both for the temper exhibited by 
all the members, and for the substantial agreement even where 
superficial critics may discern an irreconcilable discord. 





CHRISTIANITY A HEROIC ADVENTURE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—In your article on St. Francis of Assisi in the 
Spectator of December Ist you expressed a wish for men who 
would look on Christianity as a heroic adventure. Would you 
be surprised to learn that there are thousands among us 
(besides the writer) who view it exactly in that way ? —workers 
in the Church Army and Salvation Army; preachers and 
evangelists of all denominations, with their fellow-labourers; 
all helpers of temperance and rescue work. To such Christi- 
anity (by which I understand you to mean the carrying out 
of its obligations) is indeed a heroic adventure. You may 
reply that these are mostly narrow-minded, one-idea’d people. 
I can only say, So was St. Francis,—indeed, rather more 
so.—I am, Sir, &e., A Lay WorkER. 





HELL RATHER THAN ANNIHILATION P 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I suppose your readers by this time are pretty tired of 
the correspondence on “Hell and Annihilation.” But if you 
care to print another note on the subject, may I refer you 
correspondents to the thirty-eighth chapter of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, in which the following portion of a dialogue will 
be found P— 


“ Miss Seward. There is one mode of the fear of death, which 
is certainly absurd, and that is the fear of annihilation, which is 
only a pleasing sleep without a dream. 

Johnson. It is neither pleasing nor sleep; it is nothing. Now 
mere existence is so much better than nothing, that one would 
rather exist in pain, than not exist.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Orton Hall, Westmoreland. 


H, Goopwin. 





THE PLAY OF “HEROD.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1rR,—May one who has in his time, as the Spectator knows, 
been something of a poet as well as of a dramatist, add to the 
well-worthy remarks of your reviewer in your issue of Decem- 
ber 15th one of his own? Namely, that after watching Herod 





closely twice within a week (so far I have not read it)—current 
criticism having given me no idea of its true value—I 
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— . 

deliberately hold it to be the finest acting uragedy produced upon 
the English stage in my time, or, as far as my own rather wide 
reading goes, for very long before. For it does what the 
tragedies of many very great as well as very small poets do 
not,—it “ moves ” from start to finish. And the very word 
“drama” means something to bedone; not, with all respect to 
many of the moderns, something to be said. To the dramatic 
insight with which Mr. Phillips has seized upon Josephus 
your critic pays a very worthy tribute. So Shakespeare 
seized on Plutarch, in the block. Better be incorrect on 
one fine authority, for the purposes of stage-poetry, than 
struggle blindly against many. As for Mr. Phillips’s lines, 
they ring their passion for themselves. It is not for me to 
make a comment on them. Love-stories are the life of 
drama, and this is one of the noblest I have ever heard. I do 
not speak in any spirit of criticism, but from a deeper 
wotive,—quite overpowering feeling —I am, Sir, &c., 

Herman MERIVALE. 

[ Mr. Merivale’s declaration as to something more than words 
being needed for the drama recalls the French saying, “ On ne 
fait pas les drames avec les mots, mais avec les situations.” — 
Ep. Spectator. } 





COVENTRY PATMORE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’)} 
Sirn—As one who was on visiting terms with Mr. Patimore 
the last fourteen years of his life, and enjoyed many and 
wany a téte-d-téte with him, and an astonishing amount of his 
confidence, may I suggest that a clue to some of his paradoxes 
isto be found in his humour for perfectly Brobdingnagian 
exaggeration? If there was a landslip of the cliff, the thunder 
of its fall resounded over Hastings like the crack of doom; a 
storm bursting on the shore sent up a fountain 300ft. in 
height ; if he drew a cheque for less than £300 for a begging 
friar, he only got called an old scoundrel for his pains; he had 
read the whole of St. Thomas twice through, but explained 
that he meant the index rerum of the Summa; to burn logs 
ouly in the dining-room fire at Lymington would have cost 
£1,300 a year (or was it £13,000?); a certain firm made £3,000 
a year profit on articles-de-piété ; the abstract Church was 
indeed as a knight riding in the sunshine, but the concrete as 
the grotesque shadow on the ground. Accordingly, after a 
quarrel with certain priests, his share of the dialogue quoted 
in your review of Mr. Champneys’s work is most characteristic. 
But his family and friends knew the language, and I feel con- 
fidence in denying that he really hated priests, in the full 
sense of hate. His dislike of Cardinal Manning went back to 
the Cardinal’s Anglican days, and arose from special circum- 
tances. On the other hand, he had an unalloyed devotion to 
the Jesuits, and liked their whole ethos, so that I easily 
elicited from him the pronouncement that they were all poets. 
That was, in a certain respect, then under discussion (aud God 
forbid that I should insinuate that that too was an exaggeration, 
though the whole world only produced three poets in a genera- 
tion). His chief admiration, however, among priests was a 
scular whom he entitled “ the first theologian in England.” 
Mr. Patmore was on good terms with his parochus, and I doubt 
it he knew any other priests except your humble servant, and 
iam not going to break my heart now by supposing that I 
was among the hated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A WESTMINSTER PRIEST. 





POTTERY MADE WITH LEADLESS GLAZE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Probably many of your readers are aware of the lament- 
able and widespread effect on the health of the workers of the 
lead which has been hitherto used for the purpose of glazing 
china and earthenware. It is true that some part of the mis- 
chief has been due to the lethargy of the workers themselves 
in the use of precautions and remedies. But this makes no | 
real difference to the duty of the public. It is our duty to do 
what we ean to secure that the conveniences and luxuries of 
life which we enjoy shall not be produced at an unnecessary 





risk to the health of those who make them. Some of us have, 
therefore, been anxious to encourage the production of an 
innocuous and leadless glaze. There is now an exhibition at 
Messrs. Mortlock’s, in Oxford Street, of china and earthen- 
ware glazed without the use of lead. To get such pottery, the 
cheapest as well as the more expensive, put upon the market, 





in small as well as large quantities, is now simply a question 
of demand. As to the quality of the pottery, the examination 
of that being exhibited by Messrs. Mortlock at the present 
moment will, I think, satisfy every one. May I, then, make 
an urgent appeal to people of Christian and brotherly feeling 
to ask for pottery made with leadless glaze, and to go as far 
as they can in insisting on getting it? It is not more than 
the truth to say that if the purchasing public show an interest 
in this matter leadless glaze will be generally used and a real 
and serious cause of disease, especially among women, in the 
districts where pottery is made will be obviated. Some 
Government.offices, I may add, and other public bodies have 
already made it their rule, in placing their large contracts for 
pottery, to require the use of the leadless glaze. It remains 
for the ordinary consumers to show by their demand that 
pottery glazed in this way must be put upon the ordinary 
retail market.—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES GORE. 
4 Little Cloisters, Westminster. 





THE FRENCH NAVAL PROGRAMME. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srtr,—On November 13th I read in the paper the French naval 
shipbuilding programme. The night before I chanced on the 
following in De Pradt’s history of his Embassy to Warsaw in 
1812 :-—* C’est 4 cette occasion qu’un des auditeurs répliqua 4 
Napoléon, qui disait qu’il aurait deux cents vaisseaux de 
guerre & opposer 4] Angleterre: ‘ Eh bien, elle en aura six 
cents ’—Cette réponse fut payée d'un regard de mépris.’— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. Munro, 
Fairfield, Iyme Regis. 





THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—At a meeting held on Thursday, December 6th, at the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, by persons 
deeply interested in the welfare of the institution, it was 
resolved to appeal to the public for subscriptions to the 
amount of at least £5,000. This sum is necessary for the 
needful repair and extension of the College buildings, and 
generally for placing the equipment and maintenance of the 
College on the footing demanded by modern standards of 
education. The appeal had already been brought to the atten- 
tion of many friends of the Working Men’s College, and has 
both before and since the meeting of the 6th inst. met with a 
generous response from many individuals. Will you allow 
me to state some of the reasons why, even at a time like the 
present, when so many demands are made upon the benevo- 
lence or generosity of the public, the appeal on behalf of the 
Working Men’s College deserves support P— 


(1) The College was founded by F. D. Maurice and his friend: 
in order to provide for working men in London a 
course of liberal and collegiate education, and thus give 
them not only the educational training, but also some ot 
the social education, which persons belonging to the 
richer classes gain from years spent at our Universities. 
‘The attachment of the students to the Working Men's 
College, exhibited in many cases by their lifelong connec- 
tion with it, and their active participation in the teaching 
yiven there gratuitously by volunteers, proves that the 
idea of raising up a generous collegiate feeling among 
working men was sound and has borne good fruit. 

(2) The College appeals for public aid, not because it ha: 
tailed, but because it has succeeded. It was the earliest 
institution of its kind, and by its existence has done much 
to excite that demand among working men for a really 
superior and liberal kind of education which has raised 
our standard of educational efficiency and has necessarily 
increased the expensiveness of education. 


The College, though requiring endowments for its efficiency» 

has always largely relied, as it always will rely, on the 
principle of self-help. Teaching has been there given to a 
yreat extent by unpaid volunteers, consisting either of 
members of our Universities, or of men who have as 
students received their education in the College itself. 


(3 


— 


(4) The College, in providing for working men a liberal and 
literary education, has attempted to carry out, and it is 
hoped does carry out, the ideas of Maurice, Kingsley, and 
‘fom Hughes, and generally of the eminent men who 
either actually founded the College or aided it during its 
early years. To promote its efficiency is surely to raise 
the best of mouuments to the memory of its founders. 


A. V. Dicky, 
Principal of Working Men’s College, 


po | al, Sir &c., 
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WHAT IS “A COLLOP” ? 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Referring to the letter on the above subject appearing 
in the Spectator of the Sth inst. not having read Miss 
Tynan’s novel, I do not know the context of the passage 
quoted, but the term “collop” is very well known in Ireland, 
and in almost daily use in cases before the Land Com- 
missioners when fixing fair rents, to indicate the carrying 
capacity of land. Sir Richard Griffith when making the 
valuation of Ireland known as “ Griffith’s Valuation” in his 
instructions to his staff defines a “collop” or “sum” as a 
three-year-old heifer, or its equivalent,—viz., three yearlings, or 
one two-year-old and one one-year-old, or four ewes and four 
lambs, or five two-year-old sheep. A horse he considers a 
“collop” and a half. Your correspondent can fit this defini- 
‘fon to the several quotations he gives.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Norman PoTrertTon. 
Westmoreland Chambers, 42 Fleet Street, Dublin. 





MR. JESSE’S WORKS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your review of Jesse (Spectator, December Ist) you 
speak of the hideous scandals which implicated the King 
(James I.) in the death of his son, and say that “we are left 
with the half-impression that the writer believes them. The 
chief argument seems to be that the King forbade the wear- 
ing of mourning,” &c. Ido not know upon what ground Jesse 
formed his opinion, but I venture to submit that there was 
ample ground for the scandals. Not only was the opinion of 
contemporaries practically unanimous that Prince Henry died 
of poison, but both Bacon and Coke, who never agreed if 
difference were possible, were of the same opinion. Coke, 
who, “ pedant, bigot, and brute as he was,” was yet a trained 
and very able lawyer, and who made a minute and searching 
investigation of the facts, in connection with the trial of 
Somerset for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, was 
convinced that Prince Henry was poisoned, and he publicly 
accused Sir Thomas Monson of the crime. The complicity of 
James with Somerset in some horrible transaction is suffi- 
ciently proved by the commerce between the two at the trial 
of the latter. Somerset boasted that the King durst not 
bring him to trial, and declared that if he was to be tried, 
they must carry him to trial upon his bed, for he would not 
walk. Upon hearing this, the King burst into a passion of 
tears and cried that “on his soul he knew not what to do.” 
When Somerset was placed on his trial, there were placed, by 
the King’s orders, two servants one on each side of him, with 
orders that if Somerset said anything of the King, they were 
to throw a cloak over his head and carry him from the Court. 
Immediately after his conviction Somerset wrote to the King 
a letter containing thinly veiled threats, upon receipt of which 
the King not only pardoned him, not only ordered that he 
was not to be deprived of his Garter, but settled £4,000 a year 
upon him. It may be said that there is another explanation 
of this leniency, but this other explanation will not account 
for the pardoning of Monson. James not only refused to go 
into mourning for his son, but would not visit him upon his 
deathbed.—I am, Sir, &e., Cuas. MERCIER. 
The Flower House, Southend, Catford, S.E. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED TO COMMERCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Referring to Mr. Ackworth’s letter in the Spectator of 
December 15th. How many letters could the Post Office 
deliver without delay if the addresses they bore were, say— 


S J.G. &N. 19 or 


(the first meaning “J. G***n and Nephew, London,” and the 
second “To F*****n, London, from K*****m ”) ? 
And yet hundreds of thousands of crates of earthenware 
identical in appearance in Staffordshire, and hundreds of 
thousands of bales of goods in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
millions of casks of ale throughout the country are handed to 
the railway companies with similar cabalistic marks, and 
without anything further to indicate their destination: the 


~~ 








eri 
reason being that manufacturers are so afraid of their rivals and 
competitors finding out who their customers are, that the onl 
“address” they put on their goods is intentionally such that 
even the “cutest” of their rivals if he gets a chance view of 
them shall be unable to tell who they are for or where they are 
going ; and where, as it is so often the case, the goods are pur. 
chased through a “ middleman,” he is so anxious that neither 
the manufacturers shall know who the consumer is, or the 
consumer who the manufacturer is, that he takes even greater 
precautions to “ blind the trail,” and then because occasionally 
one of these packages gets astray the railway company is 
blamed; for this sums up the complaints which have heey 
made in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Dz. Parurpsg, 
North Staffordshire Railway, General Manager's Ofice, 
Stoke-upon- Trent. 





THE ETHICS OF QUOTATION. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—In Lord Rosebery’s ‘“ Napoleon” the following words of 
the Duke of Wellington are quoted :—* Sir Hudson Lowe was 
a very bad choice; he was a man wanting in education and 
judgment. He was a stupid man, he knew nothing at all 
of the world, and like all men who know nothing of 
the world, he was suspicious and jealous.” A few pages 
further on we read, with reference to an unsuccessful applica. 
tion on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe : “This was cold comfort 
from the Duke for the man whom the Duke professed to 
think hardly used.” The reader would naturally suppose 
that the words first quoted were uttered by the Duke at one 
and the same time and without any qualification, and would 
infer from the remark quoted that the Duke did not really 
think Sir Hudson Lowe hardly used. Asa matter of fact, 
they are three quotations from remarks made at long intervals 
of time, and with the suppression of all that is favourable to 
Sir Hudson Lowe. In justice to his memory I here beg to 
give the quotations entire. They are to be found in Vol. II. 
of Lord Stanhope’s “ Notes of Conversations with the Duke 
of Wellington ” :— 

“ Oct. 31st, 1835 -—The Duke, in answer to my inquiries, said 
that he thought the treatment of Napoleon at St. Helena gave 
no substantial ground of complaint, but that Sir H. Lowe was 
a very bad choice. He was a man wanting education and 
judgment.” 

© Oct. 19th, 1837.—Is it true, Sir, that at the Congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Austria remonstrated on our treatment of Napoleon 
as severe? ‘Nothing of the kind happened. With ut being 
any great admirer of Sir Hudson Lowe, I must say that I think 
he has been shamefully used about this business — shamefully.’” 


* Dec. 21st, 1848.—I told the Duke that I had lately read some 

proofs of the forthcoming book, compiled from the papers of Sir 
Hudson Lowe at St. Helena. ‘The Duke said he was confident 
they would prove to be false, the principal charges flung out 
against Sir Hudson. I agreed to this, and observed that I sup- 
posed the Duke had scarcely known Sir Hudson Lowe personally. 
‘Yes, I did; I knew him very well He was a stupid man.’ I 
conceive, said I, that he had a bad irritable temper, and in that 
point was ill-qualified for his post. ‘He was not an ill-natured 
man. But he knew nothing at all of the world, and like all 
men who know nothing of the world, he was suspicious and 
jealous.’ ” 
The Duke of Wellington then goes on to say how much 
greater latitude he would have allowed Napoleon at St. Helena, 
apparently forgetting that Sir Hudson Lowe’s liberty of action 
in this matter was strictly limited by orders from home. This 
may partly account for the Duke’s rather harsh judgment, 
But what are we to think of Lord Rosebery? I submit it to 
the judgment of the reader whether these quotations put in 
their proper context do not materially alter the impression 
left by the one quotation and remark in the condensed form in 
which they are made. I maintain that no reputation is safe 
if subjected to this partial and misleading method of quota- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., R. C. SEaToN, 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter as the point is of 
historical importance, and because we think Sir Hudson Lowe 
has been hardly used; but it is not in the least fair to assume 
that Lord Rosebery wittingly gave a false impression of the 
Duke of Wellington’s words. Writers of short books are 
always under temptation to condense their quotations.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 
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_———_ 

THE AMEER’S MEMOIRS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
ay be of interest to point out, in connection with 
of the Ameer Abdurrahman’s memoirs in the 
December 8th, that one small incident in his 

er, as told by himself, bears a striking resemblance to a 
yr ‘s the “ Siasset Nameh” of the Vizier Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
pn on the art of government composed in Persian by 
a statesman Abu Ali Hassan for his master Malik Shah, a 
Seljuk Monarch of the eleventh century. In the third 
chapter of that work it is told how Amru ibn Lais of 
Bokhara was routed and taken prisoner by Ismail of 
Khorassan, some two centuries earlier. The defeated general 
was left to cook his meagre dinner by a camp-fire, when the 
smell attracted a prowling dog. The dog poked its nose into 
the pot, scalded it severely, and being unable to get its head 
free, dashed off howling with pot and dinner. Amru turned 
to his guards and said: “Take example by this! This 
morning four hundred camels carried my kitchen furniture,— 
to-night one dog has borne it away! ” These seem to be the 
very words quoted by the Ameer in somewhat similar circun- 


M. C. SETON. 


Sin,—It m 
your review 
Spectator of 


stances.—I am, Sir, &c., 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The anecdote of the dog and the saucepan referred to 
by your correspondent, Mr. B. Calvert, in the Spectator of 
December 15th, and traced back by him to the “ Percy 
Anecdotes,” is one that is very familiar in the Mahommedan 
East, and may be found in almost al! Persian histories dealing 
with the Samanid dynasty. The hero of the story is ‘Amr ibn 
Lays, the Saffarid, who in the year A.D. 900 was taken prisoner 
by Amir Isma‘fl, the second King of the Samanid line. It is 
strange that the translator of the Ameer’s memoirs makes no 
allusion in his notes to the historical coincidence, for one can 
scarcely believe that a well-educated Afghan had never heard 
the original anecdote.—I am, Sir, Kc., 


University College, London. E. Denison Ross. 





MR. HARE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—The story of the two brothers and the corpse is quoted 
in “The Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt,” by the late Sir 
(, Mordaunt and the Hon. and Rev. W. Verney. The names 
are not given, but the brothers were always considered to 
have been two of the Mr. Finches,—brothers to the fifth Earl 
of Aylesford (Heneage), who was born in 1786. They were 
renowned for their taciturnity; and I can recollect how pleased 
my father was some thirty-five years back at the survivor, 
Mr. Daniel Finch, complimenting him on my appearance when 
a little girl as bridesmaid at some family wedding. It was so 
unusual for “Old Dan,” as he was called, to volunteer any- 
thing, that the remark was obviously sincere.—I am, Sir, &c., 


M. L. M. 








POETRY. 
+ 
CHRISTMAS. 
Now the year is closing to the season set apart 
When the mother draws her wanderers homeward to her 
heart : 
As through air enchanted currents on man’s errand run, 
So at Christmastide the crying of a mother to her son 
From the tense soul leaps and thrills out, questing till it find 
Answering thrill of dear remembrance, yearning down the 
wind, 
And is heard.—How many thousand mothers by the fire 
Sit in silence, and this Christmas, lingering in long desire, 
Gaze with inward eyes a-strain to picture what is felt, 
What is prayed, what done, what suffered, yonder on the 
veldt ! 
And how many sons, by camp fires, or in morning's chilly 
start, 
Feel a silent mother draw them homeward to her heart ! 
Not yours only, O you English mothers. Yonder where 
Blackened walls and hearthstones naked in the noonday 
glare 
5S 
Cry of your sons’ passage on the desolated plain, 
Tears remember the belovéd slayer, the dear slain. 





Other women send their aching souls out on the wind, 

Other sons with tender aspiration of the mind 

Seek a home, now hid in ashes.—Let the long-drawn fight 

Flame and smoulder, droop and rally—God defend the right; 

But let mothers on all mothers’ woe have pity, sire on sire— 

For where merchandise of war is bartered, blood and fire, 

Still some woman claims each dealer in the dreadful mart, 

aa him, gaunt, fierce-eyed, and weather-beaten, to her 
neart, 

In the season, in the blessed season, 

When the mother draws her children homeward to her heart. 


STEPHEN GWYNN. 








BOOKS. 


oe 

RICHELIEU.* 
THE career of Richelieu has interested novelists and en- 
thralled dramatists because it is marked by all the changes 
and contrasts which popular taste demands. But he interests 
the historian for the far deeper reason that he was the 
greatest statesman that ever swayed the destinies of France, 
and that for eighteen years he governed his country with a 
firm and quiet tyranny which made France great among the 
nations, and gave her an administration which she has never 
shaken off. 

Yet it is impossible to forget in his grandeur the splendid 
ironies of his state. Born a poor nobleman of Poitou, he passed 
an uneventful youth at the Chateau of Richelieu, and he 
seemed destined for nothing better than a commission in the 
Army. But when he was twenty-one the See of Lugon, to 
which his family appointed the Bishop, fell vacant, and 
his brother declining it, Armand de Richelieu by a dis- 
pensation of the Pope was promoted unexpectedly to a 
spiritual throne. But Lucon was not a wealthy See, and the 
ambitious youth was pinched in his pocket and checked 
in the love of splendour which was essential to him. 
“If I could have some silver plates,” he wrote to a friend, 
“my position would gain a little dignity.” However, he had 
no cause to despair, and his ambition made the future 
certain in his eyes. Yet first of all he must get to Court; it 
was idle to move France or the world from the poverty- 
haunted bishopric of Lucon, and in 1614 he took the first step 
towards preferment by attending the meeting of the States- 
General in Paris. Young as he was, he was appointed spokes- 
man of the clergy, and two years later, favoured by Concini 
and Mary de Medici, afterwards his inveterate foe, he became 
a Secretary of State. But it was a time of plot and 
counter-plot; Concini was murdered; Mary de Medici dis- 
graced,—for the first of many times; Richelieu laid down 
his newly acquired honours, and retired sullenly to his 
bishopric. He made the best of his disgrace, and with a 
forced philosophy pretended satisfaction. “I live contentedly 
in my diocese,” he said, “engaged with my books and the 
duties of my office...... I am resolved to pass my time 
peaceably among my books and my neighbours; thus I shall 
live free from calumny.” And as activity was natural to his 
intellect, he devoted himself to the study of theology; he even 
published a treatise entitled the Instruction of a Christian ; 
and had he not been recalled to Paris, he might have died an 
eminent Churchman. 

But in 1621 Luines, the falconer whom Louis had made 
Constable of France, died, and three years later Richelieu was 
a Minister again; nor did he desert the Councils of his King 
from this moment until his death. Yet the odds were heavy 
against him. Louis XIII., weak as he was, was shrewd, 
and he knew the ambition of his Minister as he feared his 


tyranny. He shrank from entrusting the reins of govern- 
ment to the Cardinal, and felt none the less that 
the Cardinal's genius was necessary to the salvation 


of France. So he acquiesced with a bad grace, and 
while he was always pleased to tum an ear to the 
calumnies of the Cardinal's enemies, he was helpless without 
the Cardinal's advice, and Richelieu made himself master 
of France without much difficulty. His cunning, indeed, 
removed all obstacles. He knew the King loved flattery, and 
he gave him as much as he could wish. He did as he liked, 
he took whatever measures he deemed expedient, but he was 
By J. B. Perkins, LL.D. 
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always careful to let his master have the credit of success, 
Again, he understood Louis’s taste in favourites, and he 
gratified the taste willingly so long as the favourites 
abstained from plots against himself. That he was a patriot 
there is no doubt; in glorifying France he enriched himself; 
but the country was always his first thought, and he left 
France more prosperous than he found her. It is thus that 
he sketches his achievement in his testament quoted in Mr. 
Perkins’s excellent biography, and the testament does not 
contain a boastful word :— 

“When your Majesty called me to your councils,” he wrote, 

“T can truly say that the Huguenots divided the State with 
you; the nobles conducted themselves as if they were not sub- 
jects, and the governors of provinces as if they were independent 
sovereigns. Foreign alliances were despised, private interests 
preferred to public, and the dignity of your Majesty so abused it 
could hardly be recognised. I promised your Majesty to use all 
my industry and power to ruin the Huguenot party, to lower 
the pride of the nobles, to lead all subjects to their duty, and 
to restore the country’s name among foreign nations.” 
And he accomplished all he promised. After the siege of 
Rochelle, Richelieu was the most powerful and the best hated 
man in France. He had compelled the Huguenots to resume 
their allegiance, and so had made a homogeneous country. But 
he had not adopted the foolish policy adopted later by 
Louis XIV.: he had not driven from France her best citizens. 
He had exacted a proper obedience to the laws, that is all, 
and it was not his fault that forty years after the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked. To curb the insolence of the nobles was 
a more delicate task, because Mary de Medici and Gaston of 
Orleans were always ready to put themselves at the head of 
any conspiracy. But an ingenious system of spies revealed to 
the Cardinal the plans of his enemies, and a firm hand carried 
out their punishment. Thus he drove the Queen-Mother into 
exile; he put to death Marillac and Montmorenci, Cing-Mars+ 
and De Thou. ° Vendome and Ornano died in prison, poisoned, 
it was said, by his hand; Bassompierre passed twelve years 
in the Bastille ;'and though Richelieu was without mercy, he 
was not cruel, a point which is very justly brought out by 
Mr. Perkins. Before France could be great, she must be 
freed from the petty plots and rebellions by which the nobles 
hoped to aggrandise themselves. And when once a stable 
government was assured, Richelieu had leisure to increase the 
borders of his country, and to pursue a colonial policy of 
spirit and resource. So long as he was at the helm, then, 
France was rich at home, and respected abroad. The burden 
of taxation was heavy, no doubt, but it was laid upon the 
people’s back with equality, aud it was imposed for the general 
good. The farmers, at any rate, were no longer masters of the 
sums which they collected, and every penny that was with- 
drawn from the Treasury was spent to some purpose. 

Thus it was that for eighteen years France was governed 
by a strong and a wise hand. By temper and genius she 
is best suited to a tyranny, and Richelieu ruled her as 
no man ever ruled her before or since, save only Napoleon 
the Great. His foreign policy was to check Spain, and in 
espousing the cause of Holland he proved that he loved his 
country more than his Church. As for France, he wished to 
restore to her “the limits which Nature designed for her,” to 
identify her with Gaul; wherefore he looked with eager 
eyes towards the Rhine, and if he did not succeed in his 
ambition, he designed the work, as Mr. Perkins says, and 
made it possible for others to carry it out. Again, as we 
should expect from a Minister who attended to every detail 
of the administration, and who, Cardinal though he was, 
planned the campaigns which his generals should fight, 
he did not believe in giving power to the provinces. 
Concentration was his policy, and he pursued it as 
energetically as did Napoleon after him. Thus _ he 
served his country with fidelity until he was worn 
out in her service, and if nowadays we do not approve 
all his methods, if we find his sentences of death 
too frequent and severe, if we shudder at the cruelty of 
his omnipresent spies, we must acknowledge his genius, 
and confess that his stern rule best fitted the lawless nobles 
and rebels whom it was his lot to govern. 


Such is the man of whom Mr. Perkins has given a fair and 
lucid account. His biography, though based to a certain 
extent upon the larger work of M. Hanotaux, is none the less 
independent in judgment, and its conclusions are supported 


SeNrtbising 
member of a respectable series, and may be recommended to 
those who do not care to dig in the memoirs and archiyog of 
the seventeenth century. 





REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD.#* 


THE interest of Oxford is perennial, and every book of genuine 
reminiscences is sure of a welcome. We wish indeed that 
every senior resident member of the University would commit 
his memories to paper. A few of the stories would no doubt be 
repeated; but from the multitude of versions it would be 
possible for the critic to reconstruct the original fact; ang 
the interest of seeing the same fact from various sides would 
be considerable. There are still in Oxford at least two heads 
of Colleges who, if they cannot be prevailed upon to put pen 
to paper, should be inveigled into talking to a phonograph, 
Mr. Tuckwell has had more facilities than fall to the lot of 
most Oxford men for knowing succeeding generations, The 
son of a distinguished Oxford physician, his youth was passed 
in Oxford; and after he took his degree he was for many 
years Head-Master of the New College choir school. Hig 
reminiscences, therefore, up to 1864, when he went down, are 
particularly full and interesting. 


The early chapters are devoted to thumbnail sketches 
of the oddities who made Oxford in the “ thirties” ang 
“forties” a paradise of quaint creatures. There is Mr, 
Foulkes, the Principal of Jesus, who walked the High Street 
upon St. David’s Day with a large leek fastened in the tassel 
of his cap; there is Miss “Jack” Burton, daughter of a 
Canon of Christ Church, who wrote for the Newdigate prize, 
and won it, or would have won it if she had been a real under. 
graduate; there is Routh, the President of Magdalen, and 
there is Mrs. Routh; there are Frowd of Corpus and Mo 
Griffith of Merton, who bewailed to each other the decay of 
original characters in Oxford, till it struck one of them that 
perhaps they themselves were the “ characters” of their day. 
One repartee of Griffith here quoted is excellent. To the 
physician who recommended him to eat and leave off hungry, 
he replied, “ Why not wash and leave off dirty?” A great 
many of Mr. Tuckwell’s sketches belong to the early history of 
the scientific and musical movements in Oxford. We have 
interesting stories of the first chemical and microscopical] 
lectures, and of the building of the Museum, and also of the 
gradual dawn of respect for music through the efforts of Corfe 
and Ouseley. These chapters are probably what will make 
the book of some permanent value. 


The animadversions upon character throughout the volume 
must be received with a good many grains of salt. Mr. Tuck- 
well is, to judge from his comments, a Liberal in both politics 
and theology, and this must be remembered by any one who 
is inclined to attach to his judgments the weight of an 
ipse dixit. Pusey comes off pretty well, because Mr. Tuckwell 
knew him intimately as a family friend; though even about 
him he cannot refrain from quoting a remark of Jowett’s “that 
he had deteriorated.” But the character of Newman is a 
mere grotesque caricature, and the attempt to pit Manning 
against him as the truer Christian because he was a good 
Radical has come rather too late in the day. The Life of 
Manning was not pleasant reading; and the additional light 
thrown upon him by more recent biographies has only 
deepened the unfavourable impression; but of Newman it 
may at least be said that he has not yet been “shamed” by 
any records that have “leapt to light.” Conington is among 
the people who are vilipended by Mr. Tuckwell, on the 
authority, it would seem, of Professor Robinson Ellis (we 
should much like to hear Mr. Ellis’s version of the 
remark here attributed to him); but possibly the reason for 
the slight appears a sentence below, where we are 
told that “from an esprit and a Liberal he suddenly 
became Conservative and Puseyite.” Of Bishop Wilberforce 
the writer allows himself to note that at the British Associa- 
tion meeting of 1860 he was “ crassified somewhat, even ple- 
beianised, by advancing years.” As Mr. Tuckwell is himself 
advanced in years, the remark does not strike us as humane. 
There are not a few other passages, such as the unkind 
pictures of Dean Burgon, “fussy, obsequious, adulating,” 
and Dean Lake, which we have marked as showing a want of 











by original authority. The book, in fact, is a respectable 
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generous feeling; but we do not care to collect them. Mr. 
Tuckwell, amongst the many wise “tags” scattered through his 
pages, quotes “ Est et fideli tuta silentio merces,” and from a 
higher authority, “ Judge not ” ; we wish he had practised a 
little more carefully what he preaches. 

Most of the stories in the book will be old friends to most 
Oxford men; at least one is to be found in Mozley’s Remi- 
niscences; but several are new to the present writer. One 
is of the preacher in Durham Cathedral before the British 
Association, who had prepared a violent sermon against 
Essays and Reviews, but whose heart failed him when he 
saw Jowett in a stall; so that he borrowed an inoffensive 
and irrelevant homily which he knew a brother-Canon carried 
in his pocket against emergencies. Another is of Pusey’s 
having got his Hebrew Professorship through the Bishop of 
Oxford by chance getting a sight of the notes in his Hebrew 
Bible; a story given on the authority of Dr. Pusey himself. 
Another concerns Calverley. ‘The Excursion lay on the table. 
Calverley handed it to his friend: ‘Read me any five-and- 
twenty lines.” Wren didso. ‘Again, more slowly.’ Then 
for ten or fifteen minutes Calverley sat with his head in his 
hands. ‘Now write’; and he dictated the translation in 
fluent Virgilian hexameters.” 

Mr. Tuckwell bewails the loss at Oxford of the wit that 
he remembers as marking the ordinary common-room 
talk of the “forties.” Certainly some of the impromptu 
epigrams he quotes are remarkable enough; though we 
should like some better proof than oral tradition that 
they were impromptu. Some of the comic verses in the 
production of which Oxford has always abounded are collected 
into appendices. Weregret to see among them certain under- 
graduate rhymes written twenty years ago in Balliol about all 
and sundry members of the College, which, we happen to 
know, were never meant for publication. It is one thing for 
an undergraduate in the tulness of animal spirits to lampoon 
his tutor, and quite another for an outsider to collect the 
lampoons from hearsay and print them, with conjectural 
ascriptions of authorship. That the verses have not been 
supplied to Mr. Tuckwell by their authors is obvious to any 
contemporary member of the College from the errors in the 
text. We trust that they may disappear from any future 
edition of Mr. Tuckwell’s book. We have noticed one or two 
blunders, which a little detract from the air of infallibility 
proper to a book of reminiscences. Fitzjames Stephen is 
twice referred to as Stephens; J. R. Green becomes T. R. 
Green. We believe an examination of the archives of the Oxford 
Browning Society will disclose no paper on “James Lee’s 
Wife,” by Mark Pattison, though he once read “ Holy Cross 
Day ” at a meeting, looking very Jewish as he did so. 





CONSTANTINOPLE.* 
OnE almost feels that an apology is necessary for the heading 
of this article. It should have been Pekin: so completely has 
the old Eastern question been obliterated in the question of 
the Far East. But Mr. Hutton’s book, we are thankful to 
say, is not about anything so remote in distance and associa- 
tions. After all, whether its political importance has waned 
or not—for this remains to be seen—Constantinople holds 
an interest and a beauty that a wilderness of Pekins could 
never approach. There is no capital in the world more 


conservatism. Had the noble church been at Oxford in 1847, 

we should have had, probably, a variation on the familiar 
“new buildings” of we will not say which College. A 
great deal of Imperial Constantinople remains, partly hidden 
or buried, partly transfigured or misused, but still there; and 

the rest, after all, is Stamboul,—no wretched modern arrange- 
ment of boulevards and ronds-points, but the Stamboul of 
Mahommed the Conqueror, of Suleiman the Magnificent, of 
Mahmoud the Reformer. In spite of riots and conflagrations 
and massacres, there is still Justinian’s St. Sophia, the “ com- 
pleted glory” of Byzantine art, crowned by the genius of 
Anthemius of Tralles; there is still the tomb of the Con- 
queror, the mosque of Suleiman, the Eski Serai of a thousand 
traditions, the Roman walls of a hundred sieges. Who cares 
for the famous smells and Softas, dogs and dragomans, so 
long as Stamboul is still herself, the glory of the Levant and 
the meeting-place of the nations ? 

The old Eastern capital has ever been so,—a meeting-place, 
but never a national metropolis. All races collect there, and 
form its mongrel population,—not the cleanest or the most 
honest in the world, we will admit. It was just as mixed in 
the days of Theodora as in those of his Majesty Abd-ul- 
Hamid II.,—always a cosmopolis; and in the middle point 
between the two we find its condition practically unchanged. 
Mr. Hutton, who has been so fortunate as to contribute a 
monograph on this enchanted city to Messrs. Dent's 
“Medieval Towns,” thus describes Constantinople at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century ; and as we mean to quote 
no more, a long extract may be permitted to show the manner 


of the book :— 

“First and most prominently, it was a great commercial centre. 
Subordinate to its commerce were its art, rich and wonderful 
though that was, its military power, even its popular and all- 
embracing religious ideas. Commerce influenced all these. It 
gathered together all the nations of the earth, and it inspired 
them with greed for its treasures. ..... All the traffic of Asia 
naturally came that way; the yreat caravans of Central Asia, 
the trade of Palestine, Asia Minor, Persia, even Egypt, journeyed 
naturally to the New Rome. So naturally was Constantinople 
the centre of trade that she acted as a sort of universal banker. 
Her coins were in use in India and in distant England. And the 
merchants who made their living in Constantinople had, like 
those of the Hansa in London, their own permanent settlements. 
You may see to-day the great khans or caravanserais where 
the merchants and pilgrims congregate, the walls strong to 
resist attack, the gates closed at nightfall, the arrangements for 
common meals and common ablutions; and as you pass by you 
see the dark figures clustering in the doorways, or sitting 
on the marble steps, in their picturesque colours, and with that 
strange far-away look on their faces that you learn to know so 
well in the land where tkere is never any more pressing need 
than repose, or any delight more sweet. The custom of these 
great. common lodgings, and very often the buildings themselves, 
go back far into the Middle Ages. In the thirteenth century 
they held great colonies of merchants, strong for mutual com- 
bination and defence. ..... As the Turks advanced over Asia, 
scattering ruin and blight before their path, the riches of the 
devastated cities fled to shelter behind the Byzantine walls. 
No city, it seemed to a Jewish observer of the time, was so rich 
or so full of business, save Baghdad. Gold was nothing accounted 
of ; it covered the walls and pillars of the palace, it made the 
throne of the Emperor, the lamps of St. Sophia, the vessels of 
many an almost forgotten church. All who saw the city were 
amazed at its riches, at the magnificence of its buildings, its 
churches, palaces, houses of nobles and merchants. Marble and 
stone houses filled the chief streets; the splendid marble from 
the quarries of the Proconnesus, the stone which still stands firm 
in the massive dwellings of the Phanar. There were, of course, 
then as now many houses of wood, and fires were constant, but 





exquisitely placed ; there is none, not even Rome herself, with 
such majestic monuments and such strangely mingled 
memories of varied rules and races, with such a motley past 
and so vital a part in the tradition of learning :— 

“IT was the daughter of Imperial Rome, 

Crowned by her Empress of the mystic East : 

Most Holy Wisdom chose me for her home, 

Sealed me Truth’s regent and High Beauty's priest. 

Lo! when fate struck with hideous flame and sword, 

Far o’er the new world’s life my grace was poured.” 
Constantinople, too, thanks to the unchanging Turk, is not 
ruined by restoration or degraded by modern bricklayers, in 
the fashion so pathetically deplored by the most experienced 
of Roman ciceroni, Mr. Augustus Hare. The Turk does not 
restore, except under pressure from the West; and when at 
last the grave condition of St. Sophia imperatively called for 
repairs, the work was done by Fossoli in the purest spirit of 
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those who noted the fine houses destroyed as more than the 
three largest cities of France, noted also that of those that 
remained, as of the treasures of the churches, there was ‘ neither 
end nor measure.’ And with all this there was a profound sense 
of security, so often and so unwarrantably contemporaneous with 
a marked development of luxurious life. Constantinople had 
never been captured ; men easily believed that it never would be. 
Its walls, so magnificent in their decay, had proved and were 


thought still to be impregnable.” 

The passage immediately precedes the conquest by the 
Crusaders in 1204, which taught the unfortunate city its 
mistake witha ruthless barbarity which the Turkish conquest 
of 1453 scarcely rivalled. If Mr. Hutton is fortunate in his 
subject, on the other hand the subject is in safe hands. It 
would be easy to ruin it—by “ gush,” by ignorance, by bigotry 
—in a hundred different ways. Mr. Hutton has succeeded in 
a delightful but far from easy task. He is a serious historian, 
and his work on the early Church showed that he had not 
neglected the study of the East Roman Empire, even while 
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Marquess Wellesley in a very different field of Empire. He 
is more in sympathy with Byzantine thought than earlier 
writers on the subject, and whilst, as an English clergyman, 
in no wise recommending the worship of icons, he knows 
the firm distinction between relative service, oxerix4 mpooxuynats, 
and that Awrpevrixy or worship which, directed to images, would 
be properly termed idolatry. Like Professor Oman, whose 
clever sketch of Byzantine history was almost impertinently 
aggressive to Gibbon’s sarcastic view, Mr. Hutton is no 
believer in the effete degeneration of Eastern Rome, and he 
brings out her virtues and her faults with equal skill and 
temperance. We are accustomed to hear the “Scriptores 
historie Byzantine” held up as examples of the per- 
fection of arid chroniclers — and to say sooth they are 
not often lively to read — but Mr. Hutton has shown 
that Byzantine history, and even Byzantine theolog 

and heresy, may be made emphatically interesting even 
to those who come quite fresh to the subject. He is less 
sure in his treatment of Ottoman history, for which he has 
probably had no special training. One ought to know Turkish 
before one writes of the Turks, and numerous little slips 
show that Mr. Hutton knows none, except the too familiar 
“Yasik!” “Forbidden”! He might at least have discovered 
that the name which he variously spells “ Bairaciktar” and 
“Baraicktar” is the Persian word “Bairakdar,’ meaning 
“standard-bearer,” though generally pronounced “ Bairaktar ” 
in Turkish. “TIrardé,” “'Teheshmeh,”’ “ Kapou,” “Gil Kkaneh,” 
are doubtless misprints, as is the statement that the armour of 
Murad IV. in the Seraglio Treasury was worn at the siege of 
“Belgrad” in 1638—meaning Baghdad. But apart from slips of 
this kind, the Turkish period is hurriedly and rather carelessly 
written. No doubt it is less interesting than the period that 
preceded it, from Mr. Hutton’s point of view, and the authori- 
ties from which the narrative is compiled are less graphic. 
It is not easy to make von Hammer's Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches light reading, and so far as we can see 
Mr. Hutton did not even get beyond the Vte. de la Jonquiére’s 
essai de vulgarisation. Still, nine pages from the Conquest to 
Lepanto, 1453 to 1571, are short rations. On the other hand, 
when we have done with the history, which fills too large a 
share of the book, and come to the archeology, our author is 
himself again, an excellent guide and appreciative expounder of 
much learning that he has extracted from the elaborate works of 
van Millingen, Lethaby and Swainson, or the more dubious 
Paspates. Mr. Hutton borrows extensively, with the most 
affable acknowledgments, from these authorities, from Profes- 
sors Bury and Lane-Poole, and others ; and frankly he could 

not otherwise have written the book. But he has borrowed 
from the best lenders as a rule, and the result, although 
unequal and sometimes oddly pieced, is a very creditable 
compilation, which our readers would do well to put in their 

breast-pockets (but not their portmanteaus, having regard to 
the Custom House) when next they revisit Constantinople. 
It is not a guide-book, yet it is a most desirable vade mecum, 
and it is produced, as a pocket companion should be, in an 
irreproachable costume, elegant type, and adorned with Mr. 
Sydney Cooper's charming illustrations. 





SIR EDWARD FRY’S STUDIES.* 


THE recreations of a busy and distinguished man have always 
for us a charm above their intrinsic value. The essays of a 
littérateuwr may be good or bad, but they are parcel of his 
profession; but when a great lawyer or statesman comes 
into the same arena we are interested whatever the merit of 
the result. In this book Sir Edward Fry has given us an 
epitome of the subjects which formed the relaxations of his 
busy life. “To commit something to paper upon subjects 
which interest me has been a very old habit of mine,” he 
writes in his preface, and he disclaims any pretence to add to 
the sum of human knowledge. The essays are a kind of note- 
book or diary of his literary recreations, and the temper of 
mind which they illustrate is that of an elder generation. 
Seriousness, a love of classical scholarship, a strong theological 
interest, are some of its characteristics, and when he writes on 
law his manner is as unlawyerlike as possible. He discusses 
punishment like a moral philosopher, and on the beauties of 
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conveyancing he writes with the remote esthetic appreciation 
of one who might have known law only from the Universities, 
No foreigner taking up the book would ever guess that its 
author had been an eminent Judge and had exerted a great 
influence upon English jurisprudence. It is this happy air 
of aloofness, this holiday attitude, which gives the book its 
charm of contrast, and the leisurely scholarship is pleasing 
in these days of a glib smattering of all things. 

It is rather, as we have said, the note-book of an enthusiast 
than a collection of critical studies. Sir Edward Fry writes 
of nothing which he does not frankly praise, for we do not 
expect a man to keep a commonplace-book of matters with 
which he has no sympathy. The essay on Dante's Il Convito 
is purely expository, and mainly a string of quotations. The 
large questions of Dante’s metaphysic of life, his political 
philosophy, and his canons of criticism, all of which the work 
raises, are passed over with a bare reference. So with the 
charming study of Hesiod and the papers on travel in Greece 
and Sicily. Whether the author’s excursions lie in books or 
on the shores of the Ajgean and Mediterranean, his attitude 
is the same,—appreciative, full of reminiscences and quota- 
tions, but never critical. He has all the interests of an accom- 
plished traveller, and whether on architecture, or landscape, 
or the flora of the Archipelago, he writes with the same 
reminiscent enthusiasm. He has that intimate knowledge of 
the classics which is too rarely present in our own day of more 
scientific scholarship, and he has in a high degree the historic 
imagination. He writes thus of Sicily :— 

“ Sicily is in some sense a land of shadows—a land where the 
dead are more present to the mind than the living—a land where 
one feels oneself to be a breathing man visiting, like Dante or 
like Hercules, the realms of phantoms. Everywhere you are 
haunted by the ghosts of great men or the memories of great 
events or of great and departed nations. In the lemon groves of 
the promontory of Naxos one fancies the sickly Nicias whiling 
away the winter, whilst his fleet rides in the bay outside the 
Greek harbour; at Syracuse we see a whole host of great shades 
—Nicias again, and Lamachus, slain near the Anapo; and the 
ghosts of thousands of Athenians perishing in the great harbour 
and on the cliffs of Epipolae, and last of allin the quarries, and 
so vanishing into thin air; and again by the shores of Ortygia 
we think of Plato and Pindar and Bacchylides and Simonides, 
the visitors at the court of the stately Hiero; and last, but not 
least, of St. Paul tarrying for a short space in the harbour, and 
perhaps preaching in some of the squares and streets of the old 
city. There is yet another figure who follows one’s thoughts 
through Sicily—the haughty and mystical Empedocles :—we 
remember him on the slopes of Etna, in his native Acragas, and 
again at Selinus. And even in brigbt and busy Palermo the 
dead are more to us than theliving. It is of Hamilkar, or Mar- 
cellus, or Frederick the Second, and the brilliant Norman Kings 
that we think the most. So thoroughly in Sicily do the shadows 
of the past dominate the living present.” 

Of the two theological essays, the one on the Old Testa- 
ment is scarcely more than a fragment, but the paper on 
“Sermons” is a curious illustration of the author's habit of 
mind. Pursuant to his custom, he has recourse to the classics, 
and notes with regret that “classical literature in its prime 
affords no precedent for sermons, offers no models on which to 
form our taste.’ He makes the calculation that over three 
million sermons at least are annually delivered in the land, 
which is a melancholy reflection for pessimists on national 
morals. He defends the practice which prevailed in the early 
Church, when the preacher might deliver, “not a sermon of his 
own composition, but one which was written by some other 
person, generally a preacher of authority and reputation,” and 
he instances the publication of the Book of Homilies as a 
proof of the adoption of that practice by the Church of 
England. From which it will be seen that Sir Edward Fry 
belongs to the older school of church goers, who prefer the 
reasoned discourse to the brief spontaneous word of these 
latter days. But he, too, has declined a little from the 
austerity of our forefathers, for he thinks that “ few would now 
endure without bitter complaints the hour which George 
Herbert recommended as the limit of length, ‘ because all 
ages had thought that a competency’”; whereas to David 
Deans, in The Heart of Midlothian, two hours and a half 
seemed but “a short allowance of spiritual fodder.” 

We have reserved the legal essays to the last, for in every 
respect they are the most notable, and the matter of one is 
highly controversial. ‘“ Conveyancing” is a charming piece of 
work, but in our opinion it makes too much of an art out of 
what is after all only a mosaic of traditional inconsistencies, 
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writing extremely frigid and elaborate Latin verse, which is 
largely a fitting together of “tags” from various sources. But 
to Sir Edward Fry the practice is invested with all the 
glamour of long descent; he deduces it from patriarchal 
customs and the records of Assyrian tablets; and his picture 
of the learned conveyancer is touched with this romance :— 

“They breathe a highly rarefied and transcendental atmo- 
sphere ; their thoughts are of estates tail and remainders, and 
springing uses, and other legal concepts; and if they are con- 
ceraed in the drawing of a marriage settlement or of a will they 
do not, like the solicitors, come iuto touch with lovers living in 
‘the purple light of love,’ or with the sick man who, perhaps 
with sad heart and many doubts as to the futurc, is making the 
last disposition of his goods. They only see in most cases some 
ae best the figure of the grave solicitor or his dowdy 
clerk. 

The essay on “ Punishment,’ which Mr. Justice Kennedy 
has approved of and Mr. Montagu Crackanthorpe criticised, 
is typical of the high seriousness of the author’s mind. Is 
the intention to be considered or merely the result of a crime? 

Are social evils to be the sole criterion of punishment, or are 
we to admit a moral element? Is the aim of punishment 
solely reformatory and repressive, or does it admit of a penal 
side? Such are some of the questions which the subject 
raises, and we are bound to admit that Sir Edward Fry dis- 

cusses these with great fairness and acumen. He finds, and 

inour opinion correctly, that the moral idea is the funda- 
mental one, and that, in the belief that injustice and pain, 
which are both contrary to our nature, ought to go together, 

“punishment is an effort of man to find a more exact relation 

between sin and suffering than the world affords us,” so that 

“inthe apportionment of penalties we have to regard primarily 

and directly the moral uature of the crime.” This is the 

primary idea ; the secondary ones are the reformation of the 
offender, the prevention of further offences by the offender, 
and the repression of offences in others. This theory has 
no necessary antagonism to Mr. Crackanthorpe’s standardisa- 
tion of sentences. There may still be a rough calculus of 
penalties, which is understood to prevail as against the caprice 
of any particular tribunal, but by Sir Edward Fry’s doctrine 
another and profounder element will enter into the making 
of such a caleulus than is ordinarily admitted. But indeed 
all theories of punishment have only a speculative interest, 
serving to explain the judicial temper, which is a personal 
matter, composed of, but not entirely created by, many 
theories. Such a temper has of course its calculus of penal- 
ties, which is roughly the prevailing one, but its supreme 
merit is that it can use such a calculus intelligently and 
liberally, inasmuch as it is bound down to no one-sided dogma. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Miss PEARD, who in her outlook on human life steers a mean 
course between placidity and acidity, has once more laid her 
readers under an obligation in the excellent story to which she 
has given the name of Number One and Number Two. Bride 
Kennedy, the heroine, is a young woman of charm and talent 
resolved at all hazards and costs to maintain her impervious- 
ness to the tender passion. She is no scalp-hunter, but at the 
same time by no means averse to inflicting suffering on dis- 
appointed aspirants, and it must be admitted that her conduct, 
if not wholly justifiable, is thoroughly intelligible. Her 
cynicism is the outcome of a shattered romance. “ Number 
One,” to whom she had freely given her heart, had thrown her 
over in a heartless and cowardly manner, and subsequently 
disappeared into space. So Bride, “as she had failed to hold 
love, meant to enjoy admiration,” and in the fulfilment of that 
plan of campaign we find her making havoe of the peace 
of mind of a long, lean, simple-minded Major and a 
blameless though unintellectual Baronet. Bride Kennedy, who 
is an independent orphan, is staying with friends in Egypt 
on her way home from Ceylon. Her love for Arthur Myles— 
“ Number One ”—is dead, killed by neglect and consciousness 
of his worthlessness ; but to indulge an idle curiosity as to his 
subsequent career she employs Major Mostyn to make 
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inquiries as to his whereabouts, and in so doing contrives to 
convey the erroneous impression that she is still in love with 
Myles. Now Mostyn, whose brother had been victimised by 
Myles, has only too good reason to know how unworthy the 
missing man is; he is himself in love with Bride; but, like 
the chivalrous, Quixotic officer that he is, proceeds on his 
quest in the most thoroughgoing and conscientious manner. 
Of course in the long run he makes the delightful discovery 
that he was mistaken, and Miss Peard is so far old-fashioned 
in her methods as to contrive that the discovery should be 
made in time. We have only to add that the Egyptian 
scenery and surroundings are most artistically handled, that 
the minor characters are capitally chosen and contrasted, and 
that in the heroine Miss Peard has succeeded in the difficult 
task of portraying a character which, underneath a superficial 
hardness and air of defiance, is essentially womanly and 
generous, 

In One of Ourselves Mrs. Walford describes with great pro- 
fusion of detail the mutual relations between a family of 
impecunious orphans of aristocratic lineage and a clan of 
provincial bankers named Farrell. One of the latter, a 
bachelor of insinuating manners, pays his attentions to the 
three Colvin gis! with great assiduity, and ultimately per- 
suades one of them to elope with him. But by the fortunate 
intervention of Mr. William Farrell’s actress-wife, of whose 
existence no suspicion had existed, Miss Colvin is rescued 
from a bigamous marriage to u dissipated swindler, and 
ultimately weds a Peer. Mrs. Walford retains her vivacity 
and high spirits, and as a mercilessly faithful delineator of 
the manners and customs of the middle-class husband- 
hunter commands respect. But we do not like to think that 
well-born girls habitually indulge in such hideous slang, such 
effusive vulgarity, as that ascribed to the three Misses Colvin. 
It may be true to life, but after nearly four hundred and fifty 
pages unrelieved by a single deviation into the distinguished 
—whether in style or sentiment—the reviewer cannot be ex- 
pected to display enthusiasm over this artistic fidelity to the 
“up-to-date.” 

The hero of The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham begins life as 
an apprentice to an apothecary—a trade immortally associated 
with romance by Shakespeare—falls in love with the beautiful 
daughter of his master’s lodger, and when the latter is arrested 
for forgery, by his chivalrous exertions in securing the girl’s 
escape is implicated in her father’s ruin, and sent to Botany 
Bay. The middle part of the story deals with his experiences 
and sufferings as a convict in Australia, his unfortunate 
marriage with a female convict, his meeting with his old 
sweetheart, who has come out from England to marry him; 
and finally we have his long-deferred but complete rehabilita- 
tion—his wife proving a bigamist, and he himself earning 
pardon and reward by his share in suppressing a convict out- 
break—and reunion with the heroine. The story moves on 
somewhat familiar lines, but the treatment, though in places 
rather too frankly realistic to suit fastidious tastes, is vigorous 
and effective in its spirited, full-blooded way. The portrait 
of Robert's cousin Patty, the shrewish maiden who, mortified 
by his preference for the heroine, avenges the slight by giving 
evidence which procures his conviction, is a clever study in 
vindictiveness, and the pictures of convict life are evidently 
based on careful study of authentic records. The period is 
the first decade of this century, and Mr. Compton has shown 
skill in imparting to his recital, alike in narrative and 
dialogue, just the right old-fashioned precision of phrase. 

There is a perennial interest in the theme which Mr. B. K. 
Benson has chosen for his story and a certain originality in 
his method of handling it. Jones Berwick, the hero and 
narrator of Who Goes There? has, in consequence of an 
accident in early childhood, been liable to occasional strange 
lapses of memory. In certain respects, however, his 
memory is peculiar and indeed remarkable. Shortly after 
his enlistment on the side of the North he encounters 
and is rescued by a certain Dr. Khayme, a friend of his 
boyhood, and now attached to the Sanitary Commission 
in the field, who inspires him with the conviction that 
his peculiar mental gifts fit him for secret service work. 
Acting on this conviction, Berwick penetrates the Confederate 
lines, and ultimately enters the rebel army as a Union spy: 
The strange situations into which his assumption of this 
hazardous role leads him are set forth at great, perhaps too 
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great, length, but the psychological motive of the story is 
original, and the narrative, though somewhat difficult to follow, 
is by no means lacking in exciting incident. The weakness of 
the story resides in the fact that the mysterious doctor 
Khayme, with his powers of clairvoyance, had he really 
existed, would have altered the whole course of the campaign. 

Readers wearied of the amenities of the romance of society 
or the strenuous disquietude of the “ problem ” novel will find 
a welcome change in “Orme Agnus’s” homely comedies of 
rural courtship. That he is capable of dealing with the 
seamy side of Wessex life has been proved in his earlier work. 
In Love in our Village, however, with one exception, he is con- 
tent to exhibit the tyranny of the tender passion in a humorous 
light, whether the victim be a shy stripling or a rotund and 
middle-aged policeman. One of the best sketches describes the 
rude discomfiture of a male flirt by the co-operation of the two 
girls whom he had been simultaneously courting ; another nar- 
rates the rout of a miles gloriosus; but most of them end happily. 
The exception is a really touching story of the consumptive 
village poet, the only child and idol of his parents’ age. His 
mother’s innocent pride in his doggerel, her tender welcome 
of his sweetheart, and the drawing together of the two women 
by the consciousness of their approaching loss, furnish 
“Orme Agnus” with the motive and material for a delicate 
idyll in which no jarring note impairs the sincerity of the 
pathos. 

“ David Lyall’s” new volume, The Flowers o’ the Forest, con- 
sists of a series of sidelights on the war as viewed by “David 
Lyall” in the character of imaginary war correspondent of 
the St. George’s Gazette. The narrator takes part in Methuen’s 
advance, is present at the disaster of Magersfontein, the relief 
of Kimberley, and the capture of Cronje at Paardeberg. But 
the interest of the narrative is not centred in the military 
operations so much as in the personal histories of those with 
whom he is brought in contact, and, in particular, an aristocratic 
wastrel named Hughes, who gains a commission by gallantry 
in the field, wins the V.C., and regains the affection of the 
high-born lady whose mind had been poisoned against him by 
u rival. The obvious criticism of these pleasant stories is 
that they presuppose in the narrator an intimate first-hand 
knowledge of what went on in the field which, had it really 
existed, would have revealed itself in half-a-hundred vivid 
touches for which we look in vain. 

The heiress-heroine of Miss Tytler’s new story is a very 
straightforward, sincere, and charming young lady. Her two 
suitors, the unintellectual soldier and the earnest but voluble 
enthusiast, are excellently contrasted, nor can we altogether 
quarrel with Jean’s decision in favour of the latter, as she has 
“ballast ” and sense enough for both. Jean Keir of Craigneil is 
a well-written, pleasant, and wholesome story of to-day, and 
will not lower, if it does not enhance, the prestige of the 
author of Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

We approached Mr. Pickering’s story with grateful 
memories of his earlier stories, and the impression of his 
talent is certainly not impaired by a perusal of Verity. Yet 
this story of the slow martyrdom of a delicately nurtured 
English girl in the second and third decades of the century 
at the hands of her brutal father—a coarse-tongued clergy- 
man who beats his daughters—and a selfish pleasure-seeking 
fover is anything but cheerful reading, though the interest is 
powerfully maintained up to the final catastrophe when 
Verity’s father shoots her lover. In short, we cannot alto- 
gether acquit Mr. Pickering of the offence of gratuitous 
misery-making, engrossing and touching though his story 
undoubtedly is. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Eee ere 
BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

In the Web of War. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Campaign Pictures of the War in South Africa. 
By A. G. Hales. (Cassell and Co. 63.)—Both Mr. Battersby 
and Mr. Hales have acquired a distinct reputation among the war 
correspondents of the time. Mr. Battersby has been known as 
an unsparing critic of military matters; Mr. Hales has come out, 
with no little vehemence, as a censor morum. Each keeps up his 
character in his volume. Mr. Battersby has a fairly continuous 
stream of observations on the tactics and strategy of the cam- 
paign as far as the occupation of Pretoria, and by way of post- 








ee! 
script formulates a serious indictment of our military system 


under the title of “ Remaking of an Army.” It is interesting to 
observe that this was written at intervals between April 14th and 
June 28th. We have uo intention of estimating either tho par- 
ticular or the general criticisms. They have all the appearance o 
being carefully considered, and they are not personal. Thore 
is no lack of severity when a system is arraigned. Nor jg 
the comment made on this or that operation always lauda. 
tory,—very far from it. But Mr. Battersby understands 
that there is no more difficult thing than to apportion justly the 
praise, or blame, or victory, or failure. One remark we may 
quote about Cronje’s surrender. The trenches in the Boer posi. 
tion “might,” he says, “have been drawn by a man with no 
military knowledge, but they could only have been dug by 
experts in war.’ That sums up Boer warfare in a few words, 
Nor can we omit Mr. Battersby’s tribute to Lord Roberts’s 
magnificent self-control when the great scheme for cornering the 
Boers at Seven Sisters came to nothing. “He stood there with 
the quiet smile on his face, when many another man would have 
been mad with anger, knowing well where the blame should he laid, 
but speaking not a word of it.” “In war you can’t expect 
everything to come out right” was all he had to say. M, 
Hales’s book of “Letters from the Front” is largely personal, 
He has a good deal to say about the Australians, and we are glad 
to read it. Happily we are all agreed about their merits, 
Indeed, one is tempted to say as the Greek wit said to the 
rhetorician who pronounced a panegyric upon Hercules, 
Quis vituperavit? There is a foolish passage, which surely 
Mr. Hales might have had the grace to cancel, about the 
rage of the Australians at a rumour that it was intended to keep 
them in the background. Elsewhere there is a chapter on the 
“Camp Liar.” This rumour soems to have been of his making, 
But it seemed to give an opportunity of abusing Mr. Chamberlain 
(though what he had to do with the disposal of Australian con- 
tingents it is difficult to see), and that was enough. There are 
politicians and papers who imitate Cato the Censor with his 
invariable Delenda est Carthago. Mr. Hales had the luck to be 
taken prisoner, and so got the opportunity of writing what is the 
most interesting part of his volume, his life in the Boer laagers, 
This story must be read along with other narratives of captivity, 
It must be remembered, however, that Mr. Hales was not in 
prison. His experience does not contradict, though it should be 
considered with, that of Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr. The captivity 
chapters are followed by some sketches of fighting, and these 
again by a miscellany of “pictures.” One of these is of 
* President Steyn,’ and gives Mr. Hales the opportunity of 
laying on his thickest colours. “ With unblenching brow he 
waits the falling of the thunderbolt.” That is the President. 
“ Human jackals howl to try with lying lips to foul his memory.” 
These are the President’s enemies. This is pretty good, but our 
author vires acquirit eundo. Here we have the President’s 
followers :— So did our forefathers stand round Harold when 
Norman William trod with armed heel on English soil. So stood 
our fathers when Blicher’s Jaggard step hung back from 
Waterloo.” That a man should write such stuff in hot haste 
when the rider is waiting for a letter is just conceivable, but to 
pass itin proof,—words fail to express our astonishment. To 
put by the President “Blicher’s laggard step”! Old 
‘“Vorwiirts” a laggard! But Mr. Hales often lets his pen run 
away with him. When he is fuming over the imaginary “coddling” 
of the Australians, we are told that the “troopers cursed artistic. 
ally in their beards at the roasting they would get from the witty- 
tongued, red-lipped girls of Australia.” It is a dangerous thing 
when a man cannot resist an epithet. We should say that Mr. 
Hales puts in a concrete form the war correspondent difficulty. 
Shadows of the War. By Dosia Bagot. (E. Arnold. 10s. 6d.)—It 
isa great relief to get to a subject on which all Britons—the 
hopeless Irish and Welsh irreconcilables excepted—are agreed, 
Mrs. Bagot went to South Africa in charge of the Portland 
Hospital. She now relates her experiences there and elsewhere. 
Her first visit was to the No. 2 Hospital at Wynberg. What she 
saw and heard there is not wholly pleasant reading. It was filled 
with en wounded at Belmont and Magersfontein, and some, at 
least, felt that they had been but illled. On the other hand, it 
does one good to read of the enthusiasm with which some names 
were received. That of Lord Winchester worked like a charm. 
“Was he not a little too reckless?” asked Mrs. Bagot. The 
question astonished the man to whom it was put. ‘* Why,” he 
said, “that is the kind of orficer as makes us men fight; ’e 
warn’t afraid of being shot, not ’e.” And the others echoed 
“Not’e! Sowe warn’t afraid tofollerhim.” It was a fine tribute, 
worthy of the descendant of the gallant old Cavalier who defended 
Basing House. Mrs. Bagot has much to tell us that is 
well worth reading. The indomitable cheerfulness of the 
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British soldier she is never weary in describing. And she pays 
gtribute of praise to many who helped in the work of looking 
after him. Mr. Rudyard Kipling must be used to this kind of 
thing, but he cannot fail to be touched by hearing how his 

sence seemed to radiate comfort and encouragement. The 
general question of hospital management is still subjudice. Yet 
one rises from reading Shadews of the War in a more cheerful 
spirit——From the Front. By J. Kinahan. (Marshall Brothers.) 
—Here we have yet another side of the war. Mr. Kinahan 
wont out as a lay evangelist among the soldiers, and he gives us 
here some of his experiences. It is not a hook to criticise, or even 
to give extracts from ; but we may say thatit is a book to be read. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

In the “Oxford Library of Practical Theology” (Longmans 
and Co., 53.) we have Holy Matrimony, by the Rev. Knox 
Little. We must be content to leave this book with but a 
very slight notice. The name of the author guarantees that it 
will be found one of solid worth, full of religious and ethical 
teaching, expressed with much earnestness and force. One 
remark we may make on the treatment of the question of the 
“ Indissolubility of Marriage.” Canon Knox Little grapples with 
it fairly enough. He does not elude the difficulty of the proviso 
in St. Matt. xix. 9 as we have seen it eluded by a writer of the 
same way of thinking, that the reading is so doubtful that it may 
be left out of consideration entirely. But he makes, we think, a 
great assumption when he says that primé facie “it cuts across 
all our Lord’s teaching on the marriage of Christian people.” 
Surely it may be urged that His teacbing on this, as on all 
points, was in strict accord with human nature, and that 
marriage, as the foundation of social life, is so destroyed by 
infidelity that it is ipso facto dissolved by it.——In the 
series of the “Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net) we have The Book 
of Daniel, with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D.D. Professor Driver’s introduction is a contribution to Biblical 
criticism of more than common importance. The Book of Daniel 
cannot be adequately studied without an adequate knowledge of 
a considerable period of Eastern history. It is necessary to be 
familiar with the age to which it is supposed to belong,—the last 
days of the Babylonian Empire and the rise of Persia. It is also 
essential to know something of the Empire of Alexander and the 
kingdoms that rose out of it. Nebuchadnezzar and Antiochus 
Epiphanes both belong to it. In fact Professor Driver, though 
allowing as its extreme highest date B.C. 300, is inclined to 
believe that it really belongs to the period of the great struggle 
between the Jews and Antiochus. The prophetic portion can 
hardly be ascribed to any other time, and it would certainly be 
anadvantage to believe, if it may be, that the historical and the 
apocalyptic portions belong to the same time. There is a section 
on “ Apocalyptic Literature,” a subject which has been pursued 
of late with much zeal and success. The notes are full. Pro- 
fessor Driver’s knowledge of the Hebrew and of its cognate 
dialects stands him here in good stead.——The Life of 
Christian Service, selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, B.D. 
(Elliot Stock, 5s.), is “a Book of Devotional Thoughts from the 
Writings of Dean Farrar.”——The Book of the Future Life, by 
Pauline W. Roose, assisted by David C. Roose (same publisher, 
63.), is a selection from the utterances of many thinkers, from 
Plato onwards, about death and lifeand immortality. It is some- 
thing more than a compilation, for the thoughts have been linked 
together, and so arranged as to bear on various aspects of the 
subject. Letters of Spiritual Counsel, by the Rev. J. P. F. 
Davidson (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 6s.), is a volume of 
extracts from letters of Mr. Davidson, which may be described as 
the letters of a “director.” There are some other letters anda 
few poems. A memoir of the author is prefixed, which gives an 
interesting account of his early life and of his ministerial work. 
Mr, Davidson was a pupil of Mark Pattison at a time when that 
teacher was not at his best, for it was after his great disappoint- 
ment in 1851. And indeed at no time was he a maker of “ First 
Classes.” But Mr. Davidson’s real gifts lay in other directions. 
—Religion in Literature and Life. Two Lectures by Stopford A. 
Brooke. (P. Green. 1s. net.)—These lectures were delivered in 
November of last year at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and 





may be mentioned, How I Came to Believe,and Work While Ye 
Have the Light (Free Age Press, 3d. each). The latter is a tale 
of Christianity in primitive times. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 





reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Three Friends. By A. G. Butler. (H. Frowde. 3s.)— 


This story, the author tells us, “‘ hovers between fact and fiction,” 
—i.e.,as we take it, the characters are drawn from life, though 
possibly more or less composite, the incidents are imaginary, but 


strictly possible. Of course we are reminded of “Tom Brown.” 
The time is a little later, the scene being laid in the days of Tait, 
who receives an appreciation not always paid him, And Fleming 
and Gordon, among the “three friends,’ are of the kind of boy 
which Arnold made; O’Brien would have been much the same at 
any school period. The trio are carefully drawn. The tale 
reaches its climax when Fleming is put on the sick-list. ‘The 
pathos is genuine. Is it not a shght anachronism when Matthew 
Arnold is made to say that he had seen A. H. Hallam? Ofcourse 
he might have seen him, but he was only eleven when Hallam 
died. 


Scores of Eton and Harrow Cricket Matches from 1805. Edited 
by Franklin Brook, (I.E. Robinson andCo. 1s. net.)—The 1805 
score shows the name of Lord Byron in the Harrow eleven 
(scores 7 and 2). Curiously enough, the name just above him is 
Shakespeare. These two classics did not save their school from 
being beaten in one innings. Harrow, however, leads by three 
victories in the 59 matches played out. There are about 1,200 
names in the index; about 170 afterwards played for Oxford or 
Cambridge, nearly half of these being furnished to Cambridge by 
Eton. Two played five times,—H. Vernon, 1845-1849, for Harrow 
(his total of runs being 92, and 11 wickets), and Dowson, 1895- 
1899, also for Harrow. His runs were 281 in nine innings. Ashe 
was “ not out” three times his average works out at 46°8. Besides 
this he got 35 wickets, exactly half of all the Eton wickets taken, 
—all the innings were not played out. This is doubtless the 
record of individual achievement. The record score is 152, made 
by Emilius Bayley in 1841. The family record is held by the 
Lytteltons. Eight have played for Eton. Between 1858 and 
1875 five matches cnly were played without a “.yttelton. The 
record of “extras” was reached in 1836, when out of Harrow’s 
score of 93, 43 were extras (b. 26, w. 17) in the first innings, and 
14 (b. 11, w. 3) out of 21 in the second, being only two short of 
the half. 


Thoughts on the Collects, from Advent to Trinity. By Ethel 
Romanes. (Mowbray. 2s. 6d.)-—This second part of Mrs. 
Romanes’s Thoughts upon the Collects has the qualities of its pre- 
decessor. Though written simply for simple people, it supplies a 
genuine, and in its measure a deep, initiation into religious 
thought. 


Fra Angelico, by Virginia M. Crawford, and Sandro Botticelli, 
by A. Streeter. (Catholic Truth Society. 6d.)—These two iittle 
books are prettily got up in grey and white covers. The accounts 
of the painters are very slight, and a person who was ignorant ot 
the subject would not get much information from these writers. 
There is a picture of the artist in each volume. 


Iullabies and Baby Songs. Collected by Adelaide L. J. Gosset 
With Illustrations by Eva Roos. (Dent and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This 
“posy for mothers” is a very good collection of poems for and 
about children who are more or less “reluctantly ” going “ bed- 
ward.” Though many of the modern lullabies are charming 
pieces of writing, they will be more interesting to the mother 
than to the child. ‘The best sort of lullaby is often a mere 
crooning of certain words. For instance, the French jingle of 
“Un maron, deux marons, trois marons” repeated indefinitely 
might have a better result than Tennyson’scradle-song. Here is 
the first verse of a charming “ Australian Cradle-Song,” by Mr. 
John H. Wagner :— 


“ Over the hills and far away, 
Deep in the shady dell, 
The crystal fountains leap and play, 





have now been printed, after revision, by the author. There is 
no need to commend them to our readers, but we may say a word 


of admiration at the eloquence which is especially conspicuous in |} 


the closing paragraphs of “Religion in Life.”’——-Keep to the 
Right. By Grace Winter. (S.S.U. 1s. 6d.)—“A book of Out- 
line Addresses to Children.’’ These are founded on things of 


A dream of delight is the livelong day, 
Over the hills and far away 
In the land where the fairies dwell.” 


Miss Eva Roos’s drawings of children are delightful. The picture 
of Tom and his new bonnet is most engaging, and so is the little 
boy sitting listening to the elves in ths long grass. She is not 
so successful where she attempts more imaginative illustrations 





common experience, are, in fact, ‘‘ object-lessons” with a spiritual 
significance. ——T wo re publicatious from the works of Leo Tolstoy 


as in the frontispiece. 
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The Magazine of Art, 1900. (Casselland Co. 21s.)—There are 
a number of interesting things in this volume; among others, we 
should like to cali the reader’s attention to an article on Mr. 
Edward Stott by Laurence Housman, with reproductions from 
his work. The great feature of this magazine is the beautiful 
way in which pictures are reproduced in full-size plates. The 
smaller illustrations, too, are remarkably good. 


Of “ Manuals of Employment for Educated W-men,” edited by 
Christabel Osborn (Walter Scott, 1s. per vol.), we have three 
numbers before us,—Secondary Education, by Christabel Osborn 
and Florence B. Low; Elementary Teaching, by Christabel Osborn; 
and Sick Nursing, by the same. Should any reader be surprised 
that one hand should deal with subj2cts so diverse, we may 
explain that the manuals are for the most part devoted to in- 
formation about facts. The educational manuals, for instance, 
give details about training colleges, salaries, hours of work, 
pensions, &c., or, in the volume relating to secondary teaching, 
the University examination. The manual of nursing contains a 
very interesting introduction by Miss Eva C. E. Liickes, of the 
London Hospital. 


Burke’s Peerage, Knightage, and Baronetage. Edited by Ash- 
worth P. Burke. (Harrison and Sons. 42s.)—The editor shows 
a most praiseworthy desire to make this book as complete and as 
accurate as possible. He gives some interesting particulars, 
suggested by the beginning of a new century, on the personnel of 
the House of Lords. We have the Roll of the Lords Temporal in 
the Parliament of 1801, the first of the United Kingdom. The 
difference between this and the Roll now in force may be thus 
exhibited :— 


Extinct, 1901, 
Dukedoms ...+006 ° 3 cece 23 
Marquisates . 2 ones 21 
Ear doms 25 cove 122 
Baronies ..... 9 39 257 
WEPOOUNIUDIED: ccccevscencene whee 8 seats 29 





These numbers are approximate, for the double returns and 
merged peerages require more reckoning than we have time for 
(no account is taken of representative Peers). It is curious that 
the first House of Lords contained 49 lay and 90 spiritual 
Peers. An explanation, certainly needed, is yiven of the “ Guide 
to Relative Precedence.” When one sees that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is numbered 993, one would think that there are 
992 persons who have precedence of him. Asa matter of fact 
there are not more than five; 993-999 include certain high officials ; 
Dukes are n-mbered 1,000, Marquesses 2,000, and so on. We 
must own to be...g a little doubtful as to some details. The 
Duke of Norfolk is numbered, being premier Duke, 1,000c; 
the Marquess of Winchester, being premier Marquess, 2,001. Is 
2,000 reserved for the Platonie idéa of a Marquess? Dod’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Sampson Low, Marstun, and 
Co., 10s. 6d.), while on a much smaller scale, is a very usefu: work, 
which, now that it is in its sixty-first year, it is needless more 
particularly to commend. Even less wanting of introduc- 
tion to the public is Whittaker’s Almanac for 1901 (12 Warwick 
Lane, 2s. 6d.) The editor does not rest on his reputation, but is 
always adding and improving. Matters of interest relating to 
the South African War may be found in the appendix. About 
five hundred officers have been killed, of whom the Lieutenants 
and Second Lieutenants make up together nearly one-half. Three 
general officers have been killed. Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to 
the London Charities (Chatto and Windus, 1s, 6d.) 

We have received what has been not inappropriately called the 
“greatest book in the world,” the London Post Office Directory 
(Kelly’s Directories, 32s.) It increases yearly in bulk, and it 
has, so far resen-bling Africa, semper aliquid novi. How much 
there is of the new in it few would inquire. One might suppose, 
for instance, that the number of traies would remain fairly 
constant, however much the numbers of persons practising them 
might vary. Yet in this year there are no less than one hundred 
and two added. Here are some specimens: “ electric-rheostat 
makers,” “ fly-paper spreaders,” “ phonograph transcribers,” 
** metal cement merchants,” “ wood flour merchants and agents.” 
What, we wonder, is “wood flour”? Possibly sawdust, with 
which, indeed, cornflour is made in Norway. Probably some 
trades disappear, but very few. One never sees a valentine 
nowadays, yet there are three “valentine and poetry card 
makers,” and one firm that supplies them with the materials. 
One trade shows no sign of disappearance. There are some 
three thousand eight hundred publicans, twenty-four firms fit 
them out with bars, and sixty-two buy and sell their businesses 
as “brokers.” The “ publishers” number, it would seem, between 
four and five hundred. 

















cane 
shire, by J. S. Fletcher (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. net), containin, 
“The Ribble from Sawley to Settle,” “Round about Ingle 
borough,” and part of “ Dent, Sedbergh, and Garsdale,” 


Three picture-books of something of the same kind may be 
mentioned together,—The Natural History Nursery Rhymes, by 
G. B (Sands and Co., 33s, 6d.); Cats, Pictured by Louis Wain 
and Versed by “ Grimalkin” (same publishers); and The Journal 
of a Rabbit, founded on fact by M. T. W., Illustrated by E. B. L, 
(Grant Richards, 1s.)\——Another picture-book is Fairies, Written 
and Illustrated by Mary Tudor Pole (Broadbent, Manchester), 
—— Also Songs of Near and Far Away, Illustrated and Written by 
RE. Richardson (Cassell and Co., 6s.), and Nursery Rhymes, Ulug. 
trated by F. D. Bedford (Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d.) 


We have received the annual volumes of Goodwill, edited by 
James Adderley (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 2s. 6d.), “g 
Monthly Magazine for the People,” and containing, among other 
things, a record of pastoral work in London; and The Boys and 
Girls’ Companion (Church of England Sunday School Institute, 2s.) 


PeriopicaL PusiicaTions.—Who’s Who, 1901. (A. and (, 
Black, 5s. net.) —This appears in a fifty-third issue, and exhibitg 
a steady growth in comprehensiveness. It consists of two parts, 
the first giving information about official persons and facts, the 
second being an alphabetical list of persons more or less dis. 
tinguished in politics, art, science, literature, sport, &c. This 
second part occupies more than twelve hundred pag:s, and con. 
tains, on a rough calculation, about ten thousand names, We 
are inclined to think that the “ Recreations,” which are more 
commonly not given, might be universally omitted.—~Hazell’s 
Annual, 1901, edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, Watson, and 
Viney, 3s. 6d ), is so well known for its convenient arrangement and 
the completeness und accuracy of its information that it is not 
necessary to do more than record its appearance. This is the 
fifteenth annual issue.——The ‘ Daily Mail’ Year Book, edited by 
Perey L. Parker (Harmsworth Brothers, 1s.), contains “ 20,000 
Facts of the Day,” biographical, official, Parliamentary, com- 
mercial, &c.——-The Church Directory and Almanac (Nisbet and 
Co., 2s. net) requires not a little correction, as far as omissions 
are concerned. ‘T'he writer of this notice finds four names of 
clerical friends omitted. The Banking Aimanac, 1901. (Waterlow 
and Sons. 15s. net.) — Knowledg- Diary and Scientific Handbook, 
(Knowledge Office, 321 High Holborn. 3s. net.) ——Live Stock Journal 
Almanac. (Vinton and Co. 1s.)——Thomas’s Hunting Diary. 
Edited by T. F. Dale. (Land and Water Office. 2s. 6d. net.) 





New Eprtrons anp Reprints.—In the “Temple Classics” 
(J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Vasari’s Lives of the 
Painters, Vols. VII: and VIIL., completing the work ; The Inferno 
of Dante Alighieri; and The Master Mosarc-Workers, translated 
from the French of George Sand by Charlotte C. Johnston. —. 
Fairy-Tales of the Brothers Grimm. A New Translation by Mrs, 
Edgar Lucas. With Illustrations hy Arthur Rackuam. (Free- 
mantle and Co. 6s. mnet.)——Horae Subsecivae. By John 
Brown, M.D. 3 vols. (A. and C. Black. 2s. net each.)—A 
new edition of the three series, and most welcome. It is 
some time, as far as we have noticed, since these delightful 
essays were reprinted, and we are very glad to see 
them.——Poems. By Peter Burn. (Bemrose and Sons, 63,)— 
A“‘complete revised edition.”——In the series of “Flowers 
of Parnassus” (J. Lane, 1s. net per vol.), The Nutbrown 
Maid, and A Ballade upon a Wedding, by Sir John Suckling. 
——With these we may mention A Little Book of English Lyrics 
(Methuen and Co., 1s. 6d.), beginning with the Earl of Surrey’s 
“ Description of Spring” and ending with the “ Annabel Lee” of 
E. A. Poe. Tennyson’s Princess. Arranged asa Play by Elsie 
Foggerty. (Swan Sonnenschein and Cv. 2s. 6d. net.)——The 
Forsaken Merman. By Matthew Arnold. Decorated by Jean Q, 











Archer. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_—~.>———_ 
Alexander (J. FP. B.), Runs in Three Continents, SVO .........s0008 (E. Stock) 7/6 


Ashley (J. M.), ‘he Minor Acts of Our Lord & Saviour Jesus Christ (Hodges) 3/6 
Barr (W. M.), A Catechism on the Combustion of Coal and the Prevention of 


SMGEO CF BVO cccrcccccpchewecoswereyescceuss sceccewee ve vedeaaad (S. Low) 8/6 
Berkley (H. J.), Treatise on Mental Diseases, 8V0.....cseeseeeees (Hirschfeld) 21/0 
Bowdish (T. M.), Kingdom of Song, 8V0.......sccccccccccsccccccece (S. Low) 2/6 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress Retold for the Young by Rev. D. Davies, 4to 
(Simpkin) 4/6 





We have received Part XV. of A Picturesque History of York- 


Callwell (C. E.), The Tactics of To-Day, cr 8V0 ......60 eoeee( We Blackwood) 2/6 
Chalmers on Charity, edited by N. Masterman, Svo ..... dadeseted (Constable) 7/6 
Christy (C.), Mosquitos and Malaria, 8V0......ceccccccccccccccccocce (S. Low) 60 
Crouch (J.) and Butler (E.), The Apartments of the House ..(Unicorn Press) 7/6 
Cumming (J. E.), After the Spirit, cr SVO ......cccccccccccccccccs (Partridge) 2/6 
Dugdale (Mrs. L.), Days and Months, oblong 4to ...........ceeeeeces (Dean) 3/6 
Elliott (A.), The Workmen's Compensation Acts, cr 8vo..(Stevens & Haynes) 50 
Ellis(M. A.), The Human Ear : its Identification & Physiognomy,cr8vo(Black) 8/6 
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Encyclopedia a Medica, Vols. V.-VI., roy 8V0 ....e00. . (Churchill) each 20/0 
Facsimiles of Biblical MSS. in British Museum, edited by, B. G. Kenyon, 
folio (Oxford Univ. Press) 100 



















Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special Occasions, compiled 
py J M. Gi REVO scccccscccvccececccovesecsreseccscccoeseees (J. Clarke) 26 
Forgotten, Melody (The), by Qne Who Remembers It, cr 8vo ..... .(E. Stock) 5/0 
gerard (W. .), Una: a Song of England in the Year 1900, er 8vo ....(K. Paul) 3.6 

Goodsall (D. H.) and Miles (W. F.), Diseases of me A'nus and Rectum, in 2 
parts, Part Ty, S¥O. asicccveccncecsccccesoocies -.(Longinans) 7/6 
Hall (A. V.), My Boer Host, Ne ication casa ds .(S. Low) 3/6 
Harris (Hon. J.), Inferences from Haunted Houses «© Haunted Men (Wellby) 2/6 
Herbert (A. R. K.), Pienics and Suppers, Cr 8VO ......eeeeceee (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Hollowell (J. H.), Ritualism Abandoned; er, A Priest Redeemed (J. Clarke) 3/6 
Kenworthy (J. C.), BE OF TE GOP cecccccecevesces pecannnie cs (Simpkin) 10/6 
Longstaffe (J. L.), Diversities in Wacael dita’ dri care sedance: (G. Allen) 5/0 

Low (J. ae F.G. Tait: a Record ; being his Life, Letters, and Ginn = ary, 
jeeeeceese ben ree src escesocccccsccesscccencaeeeecrsesceseces (Nisbet) 6/0 
upton (F n (F. “Ambidextrous & Free-Arm Blackboard Drawing, 4to (S. Low) 50 
Malcolm (Ian), The Calendar of Empire, roy 16mo........-- (W. Blackwood) 5/0 
Marshall (Percival), Practical Metal furnings, er Svo....(Dawkorn & Ward) 20 
Martin (Mrs. H.), Elsa’s Little Boys, cr 8VO ......eceseseeeeeeeeees (Warne) 2/0 
Martin (W. A. P.), The Siege in amie COGVG) iccccssccese<soses (Oliphant) 36 
Morris (Sir Lewis), Harvest-Tide, 12m0........++0++0- eadagenes cee (K. Paul) 50 
Ridley (W.), Not Myth but Miracle, cr 8V0........seeeeeeeeees ...(Seeley) 16 
Shakespez are’s Sonnets (Bibelots), ISMO...cccccccccce cocecccees (Gay & Bird) 26 
Smith (C. Fox), “* Men of Men,” Cr 8VO........seeeeeeeceesceees cose sf LOW) 8/6 
Stevenson (Wallace), Some Songs and Ver ..(Constable) 5/0 
Warren (W. T.), Kebleland, Svo ......... --(Simpkin) 2/6 
Williams (H. S.), The Story of Nineteenth Century Science, cr 8v0 (Harper) 9/0 











“Liberty” |“LIBERTY” BAZAAR 


Contains the Largest and most unique Collection of 
YULE- DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


AND 
TIDE arTISTIC MANUFACTURES 


GI FTS In the World, suitable for Inexpensive Complimentary 
| 


Catalogue ssiinieiall ee Post-free. 
LIBERTE and CO, Ltd., Regent Street, London. 
Oo Ss L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC 


100 OXFORD STREET, W 
Wm & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104° NEW OXFORD STREET, w.c. 





FITTINGS 








A “A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 





An Income of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in. 20 Annuai Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan ap to £950 
during Life, for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Estab. 1843. President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY.  Fstab. 1843. 


FUNDS EXCEED £62,000,0C0. 





Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.c. 


b. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


16, 17, 


SCHWEITZER’ s 


COCOATINA 


An Absolutely Pure Cocoa. 


has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 


“THE QUEEN 





her at 7.304.m.. and two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast 
table.” —Society. 

*““MORNING AT THE PALACE.-It is pleasing to be able tv record that, 
thanks toa gooll night’s rest, Her Majesty yesterday morning felt no 1il effects 


from Thursday’s exciting incidents, She partook, as usual, at + 
taoBuing 1g, ot her cup of cocoa.”—Daily Chronicle, March 10th, 1900. 


AERTEX _ CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX = ONNGINAL CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE, 


Please notice the Rezistered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached tu each garment, Only the original Cellular bears this label. 








List of full range of Celluiar goods for men, women. and children, 
sof 500 Country Ayents, sent post-free on application. 


Mlustrated Price- 
wil NaMES 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
», 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C-. 





o'clock in the | HAMPTON 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 





ESTABLISHED 1824 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTIUSCIIILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Francis Alfred Lucas, Fsq., M.P. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, 3g, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Vortman. 
Thomas Henry Burro: _ 8, om Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur ‘Ellis, K.C.V.0O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Ste 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, (.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITORS. 
| Ian Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq, 





bbing. 





John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F'.0.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premiuin. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions (o Solicitors, Ac¢ 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appll- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


nts,and Brok2rs for the introduction of 





{ CLAIMS PAID -- Nearly £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED ‘FUND - -£5,400,000 
The Proiits are Divided solely amongst the Assured 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
= san. The practical effect of these policies in the 

ional Provident Institution is that the Member's 
ite is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
| miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
| sum in addition, representing a by no means insigniil- 
| cant rate of interest on his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 


| STRAINED VISION 
h4 EA DAC 4 ES i indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, and 
s| Nervous Depression, should re ceive immediate 


and skilful attention, otherwise great mischiet 
may be caused to the eyes w hie h cannot after- 
IMPERFECT 
VISION! 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION | 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











wards be remedied. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, 

By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R. "a. S., F.R.BLS, 
70 Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, from 
63 Strand, London, W.C 
Consultations free of charge. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 
“ Their goods have the merit of ercellence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR. 


j RI SH Fish h Vapkins, 2/11 per dozen. 


Dinner | Ie ipkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths. 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and 
Proce Lasts 


hen T h ch 
‘ies DAMASK “Strong iuckaback towels 
Pust- . 
TABLE 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


AND HOUSE ul NEN. 
All Watches and “locks of KE. DENT and CO’S Manufacture 


how dear the annexed Vrade-Mark 
NEW ILLUSTRATED C ATALOG UE sent free on applica- 


tion to 
TRADE-ARK. E. DENT and C O., Ltd., 
Jai H.R.H. the Prince 


akers to the Queen and 
Makers of the great Westminster Ciock, Bis 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 

















‘DENT 


Wales; 











NOVEL BENEFIT TO 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH. 


To meet the convenience of those who coutempiate Furnishing 
at some future date, and whose accumulating funds might 
otherwise be lying nnremunerative, 


& SONS undertake to receive such moneys 
on deposits, in one or many instalments, and to pay interest 
thereon at the rate of six per cent. per annum, in all cases 
where the order is ultimately placed with them. 

Any such Deposits not spent on Furnishing will be repaid, 
plus interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Hampron & Sons offer the advantage of these 
with the object of enlarging their clientéle 
Lluuselolders, 


exceptional terms 
among prospective 
HAMPTON & SONS’ New Illustrated Catalogues of 
Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, &c., enable intending purchasers to 
ficrding 
BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, 
HAMPTON & SONS’ Productions 


REMAIN UNSURPASSED. 


HAM P TON’ S 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W. 


see that, ina 


L°? 
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COLONIAL 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


HE 


Founded in 1887 under the auspices of Governors, ex-Governors, and Agents- 


General of the Colonies, leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, &c. 


To PROVIDE YOUNG PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN and others with such training 
us would test their fitness and qualify them for Colonial life, as well as to advise 


and assist them in choice of a career. 


Colonies and elsewhere, with whom regular communication is Kept up in the 


columns of * Colonia,” the organ of the College. 


The INSTITUTION is thus of great Imperial value, helping to link together 


English-speaking peoples in all parts of the World. 
The COLLEGE is WELL KNOWN as a School of practical work, and its 


students have the advantage of living in the finest climate in England, under the 


best conditions for development of mind and body. 


The COLLEGE ESTATE of upwards of 2,000 acres, with its accessories of Dairy, 


Gardens, Workshops, Laboratory, &c., presents a continual succession of object- 
lessons. 

STUDENTS are INSTRUCTED in everything that goes to make the successful 
Colonist, and are thus qualified for the emergencies of a settler’s life—able to bold 


their own anywhere, and to become valuable citizens of the lands of their adoption. 


The WORK of the COLLEGE has been periodically RECOGNISED as of great 
importance by STATESMEN of the highest rank at home and in the Colonies. 





Full information may be had from the Director at the above address, or from 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON (the London Secretary), 8 Victoria Street, Westminster 
Abbey. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. Jobn’s 
College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 14th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the founders of University College and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
classical school.—For Prospectus apply to the office, Gower Street, W.C. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph. D., 
Secretary. 


WINIFEFR E D’S, BANGOR 
e (Church of England Public School). 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. J. DAVIES, B.A.Lond., late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge ; Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Fees £35 a year. Combined hill and sea air. Playground. 
Department has been added to the School. 
Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS DESIRES 

ENGAGEMENT in January. 12 years in France, 1 in Germany; gvod 

English certificates; high references. Trained and experienced.—Address, 
“E. C.,” Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, W. 


BERNARD’S SCHOOL, NEAR WOKING. 

—~Mr. A. A. OGLE, B.A., PREPARES BOYS (7-14) for Public Schoo s and 
Navy. The school stands high on gravel soil; very healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to backward and del cate boys. Large grounds and playing 
fields.—Illustrated prospectus, references, &¢c., on application. 


XFORD HIGH SCHOOL (PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
COMPANY). -- Boarding House Licensed by Council. Modern House : 
Gravel soil; Certified Sanitation ; Electric Light ; Five Minutes from School and 
close to Playing Field. Moderate Fees.—Miss TENNYSON and Miss BAKER 
(Mod. Lang. Honour Schools, Oxford), Crick Road, Oxford. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farsas, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


REY’S SCHOOL, CAVENDISH, SUFFOLK. — 

Founded 1696. BOYS efficiently PREPARED for business. Good home. 

Large playing fleld. Liberai diet. G.E.R. Station.—Prospectus from Head- 
Master, Rev. T. NORMANDALE, B.A. 


WT. MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN. In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum 
peed TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th, 1901.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady 
Varden. 
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iC 8 C H OO L. 
Complete modern buildings. Thorough education for business or professions. 
Many successes, Valuable Prizes and Scholarships. Moderate terms. 
Head-Master, Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, School House, Ipswich. 


BAte COLLEGE, NEAR BATH. 


Ilead-Master—The Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A. 

On high ground; fine buildings and grounds. Chapel, gymnasium, fives court, 
carpenter’s shop, swimming bath. Separate JUNIOR SCHOOL. Classical and 
modern sides. Army and Navy Classes. FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, SIX ARMY 
SUCCESSES, ONE NAVAL CADETSHIP, gained direct from the school in Jast 
two years. Cadet corps. 

NEXT ‘TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January 18th. 
Prospectus, &c., from THE BURSAR, Bath College. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 


and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 











Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors, First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 


premises, close to the sea; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 





INDERMERE. — THE CRAIG PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—W. SNOW, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester Coliege, Oxford, 
PREPARES BOYS for the Public Schools. Large grounds, splendid situation. 
Bracing air, every com ort and individual attention. Reference (among others) 
to Registrar, Victoria University. Indian pupils received. 


ec DINNERS FOR STARVING POOR.— 

Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E., URGENTLY 
PLEADS for HELP to PROVIDE SIX THOUSAND CHRISTMAS DINNERS 
tor honest, but destitute, East London Poor. Every POUND sent also provides 
200 FREE HOT MEALS for POOR ILL-FED and ILL-CLAD little EAST-END 
CHILDREN during cold winter days. DISTRESS GREAT. 











To ensure insertion Advertisements should veach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





COLLEGE, 


i. 


EAGLE ROAD BIRMINGHAM LS (Limited) 


Head-Mistress.......ssecesssees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Garton College, Cambridge ; Medizeval and Modern Languages Tripos), 


HPGBAsTON 


The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School . 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing Needlework, 
Physical Exercises. 4 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connecti 
with the School. i 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 17th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, See 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. “ Becratary, 


HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS (establishel 

in 1897 by Miss J. F. Gruner).—Principals : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificate, 
Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High Schooi,G.P.D,§ Co 
and Miss ALICE GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching stait 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experienc: 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games, Gre.; 
attention is paid to healthful conditions of life ; the bracing air and grayel soi] «: 
the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boardin: 
house, built for the Misses Gruner, stands in an acre of heather and pine at 4 
elevation of nearly 800 ft., and has a sunny aspect. Refs. : Miss Welsh, of Girty 
College; Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham College ; Prof. Muirhead, Birming. 
ham Univ. ; parents of former pupils ; and others.—For prospectus for the teri; 
commencing January 23rd, 1901, address to Moorcroft, Hindhead, Haslemere, ; 


T= HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 








LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a Schovl. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Special Terms made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many 
others. Illustrated prospectus on application. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelis 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCY 
(for elder gitls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., th'e Archdeacon of Manc? 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. - 
(1) ST. ANNE’S. Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £45 ; Boarding House, £6, 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Fuli particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromler, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL, HASLEMERE.—Mr. EDWARD 

TURLE. WISHES to ANNOUNCE that the Rev. CYRIL ANGELL 
B.A., Camb., HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED with him in the MANAGEMENT ot 
HINDHEAD SCHOOL. Trimmers Wood stands in what is probably the most 
healthy and beautiful site in England, 800 feet above the sea among fir woods and 
upon a sandy soil. Special attention is given to the Entrance and Scholarship 
Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Navy. A large cricket ground 
adjoins the house and every attention is paid to the physical health of the boys 
Reference is kindly permitted to the parents of past or present pupils, including 
the Earl of Derby; Colonel Talbot, Asst.-Comdt. R.M.C.; Dr. Marshall (of the 
Heralds’ College), and Dr. Conan Doyle, Hindhead. Prospectus on application. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 23rd, 1901. 


Hits S.C HO OL, HEREFORD. 
Boarders live with the Head-Mistress, Miss KRABBE. 

Owing to Extension of Premises there will be 2 FEW VACANCIES in JANUARY. 
Garden and Playing-Vield. 

Fees, Including Music, from £59. 


ESTGATE-ON-SHA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A... Oxon 

(Honours in Math. and History), RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER ot 
PUPILS for University and Army Examinations.—For information, apply to 
Loudwater, Westgate-on-Sea. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 

soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
bam, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tieli, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on applicatici.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


Ee tt. COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss A. D. 

SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classica 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. No day-girls taken. 
—Prospectus on application. 


ILITIA COMPETITIVE, 
SANDHURST. 
















































WOOLWICH, 


Captain E. C. HEATH, 
83 BOUVERIE SQUARE, FOLKESTONE. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters; Governess. Visiting 
Masters for French, Piano, Violin, Singing, and Drawing. House stands high ou 
Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field for games. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but | 
ty the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





UAKERSCHOOLS: TheSTRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 

KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OI’EN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-class schoola 
in a loyely, healthy district. —Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


SPRING TERM C OMMENCES JANUARY 17TH. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

puilt &., this School, electric jight, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of — passed into Public Schools, 
jeading London Physicians, &e. —Head-Master, FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


i A. Oxon. 


\HRIST CHURCH, ‘OXFORD, CATHEDRALSC CHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rey J. H. SWINSTEAD, 
Head-Master. 


(\OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


: ili L E Y § s ‘¢ He @ LE, 











Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


OURNEMOUTH —E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CLIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
aud references on application.— WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — Mr. STEPHEN L- 
PETTITT, B.A. Univ. Coll. Oxon., Math. and Nat. Se. (Honours), Assisted by 

Mr. F. BURKE PEEL, M.A. Oxon., Classical and Staff, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Public Schoolsand R.N. Bracing climate ; individual attention: gvmnasium; games. 
Hig hest refs. 30 pupils taken. Prospectus, HEAD-MASTER, Holm 1 eigh, Buxton. 

















\T. MARY’S RECTORY, BIRNAM, , PERTHSHIRE.— 
The Rev. F. ATKINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), late Public School Chaplain, 
married, RECEIVES ‘WO or THREE BOYS in his comfortable and convenient 
house, near main-line station; healthy, beautiful country. Fishing, cycling, 
cricket, &c. Highest references. Terms on application. 


SS DEEP, TWICKENHAM.—M:. 
CHANCELLOR, M.A., first-class, Classical Tripos, assisted by Fifth Wrangler, 
PREPARES SIX RESIDENT PUPILS for the Universities, Army, &c. Charming 
aud healthy situation on banks ot Thames. Highly successful with backward 
pupils. 














ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
—An Unsectarian First Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, 
M.A. There area few Vacancies on the Foundation.—For Prospectus and Particu- 
jars,apply to the Clerk, Mr. E. W. MARSHALL, 38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


RS. PORTSMOUTH FRY receives the DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN for Training and Education, assisted by Mr. Fry, M.A., 

Oxon. (who took First-class Classical Honours in both Moderations and Final 

Schools). Resident Parisian Governess. Rodney House, Weston-super-Mare, is 
beautifully situated in its own grounds, with tennis-courts, &c. 


OHERE MADCHEN SCHULE, OBERURSEL-A- 

TAUNUS.—A LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS RECEIVEDas BOARDERS 

by the Head- Mistress. Oberursel has a good, bracing climate, and is close to 

Homburg-v.-d.-Héhe and Frankfort-on-Maine. Resident Teachers. Careful educa- 

tion. Moderate terms. German and English references. Prospectus on applica- 
tion.—Friiulein WALTHER, Dr. Phil. 


K ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-education on Public School 
A lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children 
of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER or 
Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures: Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


ARIS, AUTEUIL.—Highly recommended 1 FINISHING 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Limited number of 
pupils. Thorough teaching of Languages, Music, Art, &c. — Principals : Milles. 
GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32, Rue Michel Ange. Ref. permitted to Mrs. 
Woodhouse, Head- Mistress of the C lapham High School for Girls, Cl: ipham Common. 




















RCHDE ACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
arge grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.--Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Agriculturists, Colonists, &c. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of 


| Governors, Professors, Practical Instructors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 


ships, Diplomas, Gold Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 5th. 


eer CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
$1 ALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
Head Mistress: 
Miss L, LANDON THOM 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. Wil LIAM RANDLE, F.C.A, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


us IVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY LAW, MEDICINE, 
and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—PUPILS PREPARED for above. Special 
advantages for delicate pupils. Successful, experienced, individual tuition, with 
home comfort. Four miles from sea; cricket, boating, &c. Holiday pupils alsu 
taken.—Rev. J. F. VALLINGS, M.A., Sopley Vicarage, Winkton R.S.O., Hants. 


&ALIsSs t & ¥ 8 CC H OO L. 
An EXAMINATION for FOUR CHAFYN-GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS on 
JANUARY 29th. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMER.—ST. LAURENCE SCHOOL. 

Principal, Miss GRACE C. POLLARD, late Scholar of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, Mod. Lang. Trip. Bracing climate, individual care. Preparation tor 
examinations. Special advantages for modern languages. ‘Tennis, hockey, 
cycling, swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


(=. CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—TWO HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI.- 
NATIONS, value £10 a year, are OFFERED for JANUARY, 1901.—For 
full particulars, apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ENDAL SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND.—Founded 1525, 
Public Endowed School of 100 Boys. Classical and Modern; Science 2 
special feature. New buildings in beautiful country. Fees, £50 per annum. 
NEXT TERM JAN. 18th. Illustrated prospectus from Rey. G. H. Williams, M.A. 
Oxon. There will be an EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS on JAN. 3rd. Classics or Modern Subjects. Entrance may be 
postponed, if desired, until May Term. Convenient centres of examination 
arranged. —Apply, HEAD-} MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed Se hool (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scholarships and leaving 
exhibitions. ’ Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
50 yand 5 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


TISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKE N OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is tu 
combine a sound and ‘liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


EAL COLLEGE, DEAL. —Pr incipal, J. STEBBIN( GS, 
B.A., B.Se. (Lond.) Thorough and careful preparation for commercial 
litre; also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special class for foreign 
students to learn English. Splendid climate. Extensive grounds (nine acres). 
School farm. 
TFXOYNTON HOUSE, FELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK.— 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Efficient staff. Pupils 
prepared for University Examinations. Health and Physical Training especially 
studied. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming.—P rincipal, Miss L. de M. CAREY, 
B.Se.Lond. 


Las DOVERY COLLEGE.—ARMY CLASS.—An EX- 
AMINATION for TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 and £25 a year respec- 
tively wiil be held in January at Liandovery.—For Particulars, apply to Rev. W. 
W. POOLE HUGHES, Sherborne School, Dorset (Warden elect of Llandovery). 


ANUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—SCHOLAR- 
kK SHIP EXAMINATION on JANUARY 16th, at 10.30 a.m., at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Mineing Lane, London, E.C. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30, and FOUR of 
£20 per annum for boys under 15. School fees £60 per annum.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


CHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS.—Visiting 

Professors; Resident Linglish and Foreign Governesses. Gymnasium, &c. 

Principals: Miss F. A. GILBERT (late of Ladies’ College, Guernsey) and Miss 
NIMMO, L.L.A.—Logans, 173 Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 



























































ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 

lor Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY. &¢., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &e. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record. —Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


SE TTLE, YORKSHIRE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. 








Head-Mistress, Miss EK, M. 

PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Tlighest references, 

f hgceyeyh COLLE 'GE.—Pres ident, his Grace the 
DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, k.G., P.C.--The Honours List for the year 1899- 

lsuv Includes Three Open Classical scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Three 

Entrances to Woolwich (direct), and other distinetions.—Apply to Head-Master, 

H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 
GRAY and PRIESTMAN. Boarding School for Girls. Extensive grounds 
in beautiful country overlooking S$. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS, 
RICH — (YOR 
Education on best modern lines. ENT MANGE SOHOLARSHIP for Competi- 
fon in JANUARY for Girls under fifteen. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient staff. Terms 60guineas. Public Exams. Health 
@specially studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket,swimming—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT 

















HE TOWER, DOVERCOURT, ESSEX.—Preparatory 

School for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Most healthy situation on 

the Fast Coast. Bracing climate; particularly recommended for delicate children ; 
page prion house and grounds ; individual attention and every comfort. — Princip 

*. NAP. IER-Cl AVERING, M.A. (Trin, Col., Camb.) 

\IRLS’ HOME SCHOOL, beautifully situated in nine 

acres of ground, London, N. Modern Education. Full staff of governosses 

and professors ; advanced Exams. successes ; Higher Women’s Hons.; Musi¢ Prot, 

Dip. ; pupils from abroad received. C. H.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 

London. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country house with ext — garden and playing-fleld. Exceptionally healthy 


siti ation. 4 erms mode 
“DVICE as a . CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BE EVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


“ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent strect, W, 
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O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


os 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
“'lriform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 


gives Particulars of Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors; also Scholar- 
ships obtainable ; 318 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, ls. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. If details of requirements be given a selection of 
Prospectuses will also be sent free. 


J T . 
OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH an RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
und Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—CENTRAL 
REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
CLERGY FUND. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1897.) 


NATIONAL APPEAL. 


The COUNCIL of the 
QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND 
APPEALS for 


£100,000, 


in order to continue the grants which have been distributed among 
the Clergy during the last four years, and to begin the New Cen- 
tury with a substantial sum in hand. 

There are in England and Wales about 14,000 benefices, of which 
5,907 are of less value than £200 a year; 1,341 of these.are under 
#100 per annum. The value of glebe and tithe, the principal 
sources of the income of the beneficed clergy, is steadily decreasing. 


Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, 














- All Contributions should be sent toC. GUISE MITFORD, Esq., 
Secretary, at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Cheques and Orders to be crossed “ London Joint Stock Bank, 
Westminster Branch.” 


The FOLLOWING SUMS have already been PROMISED :— 
EARL EGERTON OF TATTON..... 2nd Donation ... £1,000 in 4 years. 
LorRD ALDENHAM................0+ 2nd Donation ... £1,000 in 4 years. 
Linut.-CoL. THE Hon. G. H. W. Winpsor-CLIVE, £300. 

Miss ELIZABETH DAWSON LAMBTON ........000 aes £ 
R. BROCKLEBANK, Esq. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNicopE and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
J SUPPLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Balzac’s 
Famous Novels in English, 22 vols., fine etchings, bargain, £4 188. 6d. (cost £8 8s. 
net); “* Encyclopsedic Dictionary,” 14 vols,, best and last Edition, £2 18s. 6d. (cost 
437 7s.)}—Libraries and Small Parcels of Kooks Purchased for Cash.— HOLLAND 
CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONKL ISAACS’ STOCK. 
which includes many One tirst editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures by 
known old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Rops 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. 
Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


ENNY’S CHRISTMAS LIST of BOOKS for PRE- 
SENTS and PRIZES. JUST READY. A large selection in stock at full 
viscount prices for cash.—Note new address: A, and F. DENNY, 147 Strand. | 
West End Branch: 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE LITERARY PEN is a Smooth-running Pen 


with a Quill-like action. 
In Book-box, price One Shilling, 
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T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 
| pendetmaal TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS * «+ £38,000,000. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON anp GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE— LIFE— ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 

INVESTED FUNDS........... - £9,711,112. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sums Assured. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances effected on most favourable terms, 








es 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, ara 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGAN ISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will ba 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 

18,497.—-An East End Committee ask for the sum of £6 2s. 10d. to enable them 
to support a respectable widow, aged 74, who is suffering from a tumour and 


cannot work. Her husband died fifteen years ago, A friend promises £10 a year 
towards her support, and her chapel funds will provide 10s, per calendar month, 





19,778.—£3 5s, is needed as an allowance to a very respectable widow, aged 79 
who lives with a singledaughter. Her late husband was for thirty-seven years 4 
member of the Oddfellows. The district visitor co-operates with the Committee in 
helping her. —_—___ 


17,005.—£2 18s. 6d. is wanted to complete an allowance for avery respectabla 
widow of 71, The husband died thirty-six years ago. She supported her mother 
by needlework till her death. Failing eyesight and rheumatism have now totally 
incapacitated her. A nephew helps, also a local pension society. 





29,526.—An East End Committee ask help to keep a respectable young man in 
the Home for Epileptics at Maghull. He has been there two years, and is deriving 
benefit from the treatment. Eventually it is hoped that he may earn his living 
as a farm labourer. Relatives contribute, a clergyman helps, and the Com- 
mittee now ask £4 9s. to complete six months’ payments from the present time, 


13,833.—Wanted, £3 11s. 6d. towards an allowance of 4s. 91. a week to a widow 
of 74 years of age, who is not able to earn, Her married daughter contributes, 
and the clergy also help. wo 


18,042.—£7 9s, 6d. is needed to provide a pension for a married couple, both past 
work. The man has been for thirty years with one firm of barge owners, and 
eventually broke his thigh whilst at work, He was ina registered club for many 
years, till it broke up in 1879; he helped to support a widowed mother. Employers 
and a charitable lady are helping. 


THE MAIN OBJECT 


OF THE 


Charity Organisation Society 


13 THE . 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR: 


This it endeavours to attain :— 


1, By bringing about co-operation between the Charities and 
the Poor Law, and between Charitable persons and agencies of 
all religious denominations amongst themselves. 


2. By spreading sound views on charitable work, and creating 
a class of almoners to carry them out. 
3. By securing due investigation and fitting action in all cases, 
4, By repressing mendicity. 
C. S. Locn, 
Central Office, Secretary. 
15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circuiation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second: 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON: 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


OOKS WANTED.—First Editions by Thackeray, 
Ainsworth, Marryat, George Meredith, Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Jesse, Pardoe, 
Freer, R. L. Stevenson, T. Hardy; and Books L[llustrated by Aiken, Cruikshank, 
Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c. List of 2,000 Special Wants, post-free. Cash or Ex 
change.—BAKER’S GREAT BOUKSHOP, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 

















Vianak 


allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing siourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No. 1. Malted Food No. 3 


Milk Food No. 2. 
from birth to 8 months, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 





Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FRBR. (Please mention this paper) 





Hrap OrFlicEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Allen & Haaburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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GeEGe— 
THE 


METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books, 


Bok I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II—Positive Science. 

Book IIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 
New York and Bombay. 





NOW READY. 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


Series }, Containing Papers of a Biological Character. 
Vol, 193, with 11 Plates, 
PRICE £1 5s. 


Lendon: HARRISON and SONS, 45 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW REz.DY. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 

CoATENTS :-—Whitgift Hospital—East Kent Parish History—Wat Tyler's Rebellion 
in Herts—Church Livings in 1650—Berkshire Chantries—Compton, Surrey— 
Church Plate in the Diocese of London--Loudwater Church—St. Gregory's 
Priory, Canterbury—Essex Charities—Old St. Albans—Great Stanmore— 
Hertfordshire Charities—Quarterly Notes—Notes and Queries—Replics— 
Reviews. 





London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 
THE RUSSELL PRESS, 20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 








£14 14s. CRUISE, NAPLES, SICILY, 


SARDINIA, and CORSICA (Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s, extra), 
JANUARY 2nd. 





Also PALESTINE CRUISES 
On the sy. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. 





Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, Secretary,& Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES — 
Special Tours, 65 days for #65, by magnificent vessels of thy 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 














INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS sjield 3 to 6 “/. 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 %. 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to G %. 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 


— 


VAN OSS and CO., 

/5 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 


SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


In demy Svo, bound in buckram, 7s, 6d. net. 


RAILWAY RUNS IN THREE 


CONTINENTS. A Shoft Record of Actual Performances on some European, 
Canadian, Australian, and American Railways. By J.T. BURTON ALEXANDER. 
This volume contains the personal observations of the Author either whilst 
riding on the engine or in the train. The booked and actual times of each run 
are given, also the load drawn, and the class of loco. by which the train was hauled. 
The d is noted, and there are explanatory notes opposite most of the runs, 
showing, roughly, how the work done struck the observer, together with the 
chief physical features of the line. The work will be handy as a book of reference, 
showing in a compact form the relative performances of many celebrated trains 
all over the world. 


A SEASONABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE FORGOTTEN MELODY. By 


One Who Remembers It. A Christmas Recital. 
In this tale the keeping of Christmas ts treated of tn both the lively gossiping 
style and the seriously thoughtful, making it a suitable book to place on a pile 
of suggested Christmas presents for the coming season. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE 


LIFE. By PAULINE W. ROOSE, assisted by Davip C. ROOSE. 

“Those who wish to see how vastly and variously the idea of the belief in a 
future life has been expressed by authors, from the earliest to the latest times, 
should look into this little volume.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The book denotes and caters for a catholic taste.”"— Bookman. 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FRIENDS OLD AND NEW: Twenty 


German Nursery and Fairy Tales. Translated into English and Retold by 
SOPHIE HIRCH. 
“‘ The book is so thoroughly interesting and gently refined that its mission in 
the nursery or schoolroom should be a very helpful one.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“Children will find in the volume endless amusement combined with 
instruction.”—Freeman. ; 


In small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ALL CHANGE: Jottings at the Junction 


of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By WILFRED WooLLAM, M.A., 
LL.M. Camb. 
“Gems of thought. Every one of them contains food for reflection.” 
— Derby Standard. 
“A refreshing variety of poetry and prose of high literary order. Inviting and 
bright throughout.”—Hereford Times. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


PAPERS FOR THE PARSONAGE. 


By Two CLERGYMEN. 

This book is a compendium of careful studies of various theological and other 
topics viewed from an Evangelical standpoint, by writers familiar with the aspect 
of modern thought. Of the fifteen papers some are closely argumentative, others 
of a lighter cast, and several of deepest seriousness and spirituality. The subjects 
dealt with are such as “Simplicity of Christian orship,” “ Preaching,” 
“Evolution,” “ Miracles,” “Scripture Criticism,” and “ Prayer.” The book will 
be asuitable gift to any parsonage circle, or otherwise intelligent family. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MR. SPENCER’S ENLARGED WORK. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 
WITH MANY ADDITIONS. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


ALSO RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT, price lés. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The JANUAKLY issue of LONGMAN’S 
MAGAZINE contains the opening chapters 
of FYANDER’S WIDOW, @ New story, by 
MM =«=~E. FRANCIS, Author of ‘* Yeoman 
Fleetwood,” **The Duenna of a Genius,” &c. 


9 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
January, IgoI. 8vo, price Sixpence. 
My LADY OF ORANGE: an Historical By H. W. Fowler. 
Romance. By H. C. Bailey. Chaps. 5-7. By George A. 
SUMMERING IN CANADIAN BACK- 
woops. By Algernon Blackwood. 
A CHIME OF Four. By John Berwick. 
Tue HEROIC REVIVALISTS. By W. E. 
Norris. 


QUOTATION. 

NATURE IN LONDON. 
B. Dewar. 

| FYANDER’s Winow. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell). Chaps. 1-2. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
Andrew Lang. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








REVIEWED, ADVERTISED, OR MENTIONED IN THIS PAPER 
promptly sent by post. : 
CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS FREE. 


ANY 
BOOK 


HL J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





Now complete in 3 vols.; also in sections, at 1s. 6d. each net. 


'HE RENAISSANCE IN ITALIAN ART. 
By SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. (Author of “Correggio”). 
“This is an exceilent handbook for the traveller in Italy.”—Spectator. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and Co., Limited, London. 
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NOTICE. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Bs 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Edited by 
W. L. COURTNEY, 


IS THE OLDEST OF THE MONTHLY REVIEWS, 
And enters upon its 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE WITH 
THE JANUARY NUMBER, 

which contains: 


IRELAND AND IRISH LAND ONCE MORE. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? By Calehas. 

LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS. 

THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE. By Arthur Symons. 

MAURICE HEWLETT. By Frederic Harrison. 

THE DAWN OF A REIGN. By Signor Dalla Vecchia. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. By Vernon Blackburn and J. Comyns Carr. 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT from the Hon. Stephen Coleridge. 

A FORGOTTEN PROPHET. By W.S. Lilly. 

“THE FORTNIGHTLY”: A RETROSPECT. By Me é 

LORD ROSEBERY’S “NAPOLEON.” By his Honour Judge O'Connor 
Morris. 

THE CONCERT IN CHINA. By Diplomaticus. 

ENGLAND, TURKEY, AND THE TRANSVAAL. By his Excellency Ismial 
Kemal Bey. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. By Honnor Morten. 

“HEROD” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. By Senex. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





a ae 


MAN. 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF ANTHROPO.- 
LOGICAL SCIENCE. 





TO BE PUBLISHED UNDER THE DIRECTION 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


é io Council of the Anthropological Institute has established, 
under the above title, a Mouthly Record of progress in the 
various branches of the Study of Man. 


Its contents will include contributions to Physical Anthropology, 
Ethnography, and Psychology ; the Study of Language, and the 
earlier stages of Civilisation, Industry, and Art ; and the History of 
Social Institutions and of Moral and Religious Ideas. 


Each number of MAN will consist of sixteen imperial 8vo pages, 
with occasional illustrations in the text, together with one full. 
page plate, and will include :— 

(1.) Original articles, notes, and correspondence. 

(2.) Reviews of books and summasies of Journals and Pro. 
ceedings. 

(3.) Reports of meetings of Societies. 

(4.) Descriptive notices of the acquisitions of Museums and 
private collections. 

(5.) Bibliographies, 

For convenience of reference, each article will be furnished with 
catch-titles in clarendon type, giving the subject and the author's 
name, and with a distinct reference number in the margin, 


THE FIRST NUMBER of MAN will be ready in JANUARY, 
1901, and may be obtained from the Anthropological Institute, 
3 Hanover Square, London, W., and through all Booksellers, 
Price 1s. monthly ; or 10s. subscription per annum, prepaid, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


A GRITIGAL EXAMINATION OF 
IRISH HISTORY : 


Being a Replacement of the False by the True. 


From the Elizabethan Conquest to the Legislative 
Union of 1800. 


By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


INFERENCES FROM HAUNTED HOUSES 
AND HAUNTED MEN. 


By the Honble. JOHN HARRIS. 


London: PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal 8vo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net, 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 
EPIDAUROS AND ATHENS. 
An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine, 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

“ We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.” Bookntan. 

“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as of 
classical archewology.”’-—Scotsman, 

« Extremely interesting.”--Glasygow Herald. 

Now ready.--With 6 Illustratious, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE PREVENTION OF VALVULAR DISEASE OF 
THE HEART. 

By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Honorary Physician, Liverpool Royal 
nfirmary, Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University College, Liverpool, 
London: C. J, CLAY and 50Ns, Cambridge University Press Wareliouse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
AGAINST ENGLAND, 


A RECORD OF HIS PROCEEDINGS. 
By FREE BRITON. 





Londou: WATTS & CO., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, READING-CASES FOR THE| SCALE OF cHances For 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS | 66 9 4 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, SPECTATOR 
insured against, THEFT INSURANCE and gees ee OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
FIDELITY BONDS granted by the To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, Sion diate: iti teseeee£l0 10 0 
Hal-PAle sciccvcsccess Pecccee 56 5 0 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Establishe 








Quarter-Page ...c.ceee eiwcace 212 6 


CASES FOR BINDING Narrow Column .....sseeceeee 310 0 


Claims Paid over £4,200,000. Half-Column...ccccscscocecees 115 0 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. Quarter-Column .........cc000 017 6 
: COMPANIES, 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. May be had by order through any Bovk- OULRAS PANS 5. cecsesesss cces £14 14 0 
seller or Newsagent IOUGOWPERS civeccsscavecccsce 1212 0 
E Pp Pr Ss 3 gS Cc Oo Cc Oo A, ‘ fz ‘ Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
| Or at the Office, width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


(containing on an average twelve words). 


| 1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 


| 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S apiieenines — deanna, 
EPPS’S COCOA. STEEL PENS. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY, ‘ GOLD MEDAL 





Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 





Displayed Advertisements accor: to space. 
PARIS, 1878, Terms: net, edu: 
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DYARD KIPLING’S 
GREAT STORY, 


“1KIM,” 


WILL COMMENCE IN ... 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 


JANUARY, 


READY DECEMBER. 28th, price 6d. 








Fe — 
— 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES 2utlished by Cassell and Company, Limited. 


JUST PUBLISHED, = eure and CONCLUDING 
ME of 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Edited 


by Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., Director of 
the National Gallery. Illustrating every Picture 
in the National Gallery. Issued ‘under the sanc- 
tion and with the authority of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. In 3 vols., £7 7s. the set net. 
Vols, I. and IL. contain THE OLD MASTERS 
(Foreign Schools). Vol. III. contains THE 
BRIT TSH MASTERS AND MODERN SCHOOLS, 
including the Pictures at the National Gallery of 
British Art (Late Gallery). 

N.B.—The Edition is limited to 1,000 copies, 

more than 9% of which have already been sold. 
The publishers reserve to themselves the right to 
advance the price as copies become scarce. Sold 
in sets only. 


THE TALE OF A FIELD HOSPITAL | 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F’.R.C.S. With 14 Full- 
page Ulustrations. Printed in Red and Black, 
and bound in Leathei. Third Impression, 6s. 


CHINESE PICTURES. Notes on 


Photographs made in China. By Mrs. BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S. (Isabella Bird). With 60 Illustrations 
from Photographs by the Author, 3s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Personal Sketch 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
and numerous Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


“THE SHOP”: the Story of the 
Royal Military Academy. By Capt. GUGGISBERG, 
R.L. With numerous Illustrations and Full-page 
Coloured Plates, 12s. 6d, net. 


CAMPAIGN PICTURES OF THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA (1899-1900). 
from the Front. By A. G. HALEs, 
Impression, 6s. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 
a Beg hewiicthe Balpieg CKWELL, M.A. With 16 Full- 


Second 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. By R. 
SEARTON, F.Z.S., &c. ith 100 Illustrations 
from Photographs by si Kearton. Second 


Impression, 5s. 

BRITAIN’S SEA-KINGS AND SEA- 
FIGHTS. By Popular Writers. Illustrated by 
leading Artists. Complete vol., 7s. 6d. 


SONGS OF NEAR AND FAR AWAY |SACRED ART. 


By E. RICHARDSON. With numerous Coloured 


Illustrations, 6s. 


THE TIDAL THAMES. 






ALLEN. With India Proof Impressions of 20 
Magnificent Photogravure Plates, and with many 
other Illustrations atter Or riginal Drawings, by 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. New Edition, cloth, 
42s. net. 


THE LIFE AND PAINTINGS OF | 
VICAT COLE, R.A. Described by ROBERT | 
carers Wh 





With 3 Rembrandt Plates | 


Letters | 


THE QUEEN’S LONDON. 





By GRANT | 
| PICTORIAL ENGLAND & WALE 


|FLORA’S FEAST: 


59 Full- -page Plates, &c., in 3 | Penned and Pictured by WALTER | 


MAGAZINE OF ART YEARLY | 


With about 800 Choice Illustrations, 


VOLUME. 
and a Series of Special Plates, 21s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER | 


With 23, 


COLOURS. By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. 
Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE PICTURESQUE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. With a Series of Magnificent Illus- 
trations from Original Designs made on the spot 
by leading Artists of the Day. In 2 vols. cloth, 
gilt edges, £4 4s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE, Popular 
Edition. Vols. I. and If., THE BRITISH ISLES, 
bound 2 vols. in 1, 10s. 6d.; Vols. III, IV., and V., 
THE CONTINENT, 6s. each. 


BALLADS & SONGS. By WituiAm 


MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Original Ilus- 
trations by H. M. Brock. 68. 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA. 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Frontispiece and 
189 Pictures from Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING | 








THE WORKS of CHARLES BURTON 
— ee Introduction by HARRY 
THE LIFE OF LIVES: Further Studies 


in the Life of Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean 


FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 1s. 
] 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet 
BEECHER STOWE. With upwards of 100 — 
Illustrations by Jenny Nystrom-Stoopendaal, 


MEMOIRS & CORRESPONDENCE 
OF LYON PLAYFAIR, first Lord Playfair of St. 
Andrews. By Sir Wemyss REID. With 2 Por- 
traits, Cheap Edition, 7s. 6d. 

a Story of 


TREASURE ISLAND : 
By R. L. STEVEN- 


Pirates and the Spanish Main. 
son. Containing 50 New and Original Ilustra- 
tions by Wal Paget. 6s. 


| THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. With nearly 


700 exquisite Illustrations, reproduced from 
authentic Photographs, 2 vols., 9s. each. 


| THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME. 


With about 890 Illustr 
piece, 7s. 6d. 


rations and Coloured Frontis- 


BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. 1 SASSELL’ S MAGAZINE YEARLY 


, 


By RICHARD KEARTON, F.ZS. 
Illustrations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 7/6, 


, p . 

BRITISH BIRDS’ NESTS: How, 

Where, and When to Find and Identify Them. 

By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With nearly 130 Illus- 
trations from Photographs by C. Kearton. 21s. 


WILD LIFE AT HOME: How to 


Study and Photograph It. By R. KEARTON, F.Z.5. 
Illustrated from Photographs byC. Kearton. 6s. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
By HENRY SCHERREN, F.Z.S. With 13 Coloured 
Plates and numerous other Ilustratious. Cheap 
Edition, 6s. 


JOHN RUSKIN: aSketch of his Life, | 


his Work, and v3 oe. With Personal Re- 


miniscences, [. H. SPIELMANN. 


With | 


about 450 ane Views of London and its En- 
virons, 10s 


The Bible Story | 


oy ured by Eminent Modern Painters. Edited | 
y ALG. TEMPLE, FSA. 


es ige Illustrations, 98. 


Vith upwards of 350 beautiful Llustrations pre- 
pared from Copyright Photogra phs, 9.3; on 
superior paper, half-persian, in box, 15s. net. 


a Masque of 


Flowers. 
CRANE. With 40 pages of Pictures in Colours, 5: 


With about 70} 





Illustrated, | 


With nearly 200 Full- | 


g, | THE JUNGLE SCHOOL; or, 


VOLUME. With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations, 
8s. Also issued in Half-Yearly vols., 5s. each. 


CASSELL’S SATURDAY JOURNAL 
YEARLY VOLUME. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and nearly 1,100 pages, 7s. 6d. 

CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. With 


13 Coloured Plates and over 1,100 Pictures, 8s, 


BO-PEEP YEARLY VOLUME. With 


8 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Pic- 
tures in Colour. Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 8s, 6d. 


TINY TOTS YEARLY VOLUME. 


With Frontispiece in Colours and numerous Ilus- 
trations, ls. 4d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
_A GIRL WITHOUT AMBITION. 


By ISABEL SUART ROBSON. With 8 Iilustra 
tions, 3s. 6d. 


| SISTERS THREE: a Story for Girls. 


By JESSTN MANSERGH (Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizev) 
With 8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Dr. 


Burchall’s Academy, By S. H. 
HAMER. With 4 Coloured Plates and other 
Illustrations by Harry B, Neilson. Is. 6d, 


’ 
PETER PIPER’S PEEPSHOW ; or, 
All the Fun of the Fair. By S. H. HAMER. With 
t Coloured Plates and other Ulustrations by 
larry B. Neilson and Lewis Baumer. 1s. 6d. 


Jibber-Jabber 


SIGHTS AND SCENES IN OXFORD QUEEN SUMMER; or, The Tourney ANIMAL LAND FOR LITTLE 


CITY AND UNIVERSITY. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, B.A. : _ Illustrated with 
upwards of 100 Plates, (loth gilt, gilt edges, 21s 


Described by | 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London ; Paris, 


é = the Lily and the Rose. Penned and Portraye:l 
y WALTERCRANE. Contains 40 pages of Designs, 
; rinted in Colours, 6s. 





New York, 


PEOPLE. By S. H. Hamer. Jllustrated from 
Photographs and Original Drawings, and con- 
taining 4 Coloured Plates, 1s, 6d. 


and Melbourne. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH 


Late Bishop of South Tokyo. 


By Rev. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH. 


Frontispiece Portrait in, Photogravure, Map, and several Half-tone Reproductions. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


Trmes.—*An impartial record of earnest, intelll- 
gent work.” 


Spectator.—“ All interested in missions will read 
with attention the exceedingly guarded and accurate 
accounts of the relations maintained with the two 
great missionary societies....Bishop Edward Bicker- 
steth’s recorded work is immense. What he did 
lives after him in his foundations and organisa- 
tions.” 


Guardian.—“The Bishop succeeded in laying the 
foundation of a native Japanese Church. For the full 
comprehension or this bold and valuable experiment 
we must refer our readers to the Life itself, where it 
is related in full and clear detail.” 

Record.—* The picture of Bickersteth himself is an 
exceedingly happy one.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“A full and attractive 
picture of a very able and devoted missionary Bishop.” 





Literature.—“ Worth reading ; will be of great ser- Daily Chronicle.—* Will be welcomed as the account 
vice as a study in missionary methods.” ofan Anglican Bishop’sexperiencesin India and Japan.” 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., Ltd., St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. © 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E. S j A . Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S | 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


PHILIP GREEN’S NEW LIST. 


Fcap. 8vo, 96 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 


RELIGION IN LITERATURE and 


RELIGIUN IN LIFE: Two Lectures. By 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., LL.D. 


Fcap. 8vo, 80 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: Lessons of 


his Life, Death, and Resurrection, learnt at Ober 
Ammergau. By CHAKLES HARGROVE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 80 pp., cloth, 1s. net. 


SEVEN SERVICES FOR PUBLIC 





Catalogues post-free. 


JANUARY NUMBER, 





Price ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by GEORGE R. HALKETT. 


THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 
1S NOW READY. 








The Principal Contents of the January Number :— 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, Writes of “ The British 
Officer in Peace and 


M-P+. war,” and suggests WORSHIP. With Special Prayers and Thanks- 
many Reforms. givings. Compiled by W. COPELAND BOWIE. 
THE DUCHESS OF Supplies a charming “ Printed in large type, in convenient form, and 
E LE article on her stately | published at a very moderate price. This bock has 
NEWCAST home, “Clumber.” already been a lopted by more than one congregation, 
5 ) utes an accoun and will doubtless quickly make its way to a wider 
MISS ELIZABETH ss ntributes ts mugenod acceptance.” —Jnquirer. 
ROBINS of her travels in 
Alaska. 


Crown 8Svo, cloth, 2s. net. 
A HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS 


An Illustrated Inter- 
view with this great 


RODIN THE SCULPTOR: 





artist by Miss van OF RELIGION, containing Services for Baptism, 
Vorst. Dedication, Communion, Marriage, and Burial. 
. ea Yith Special Hymns and Readings. Compiled by 
WILLIAM ARCHER Has written an optim- With Special Hymns g piled by 
istic survey of the W. COPELAND BOWIE. 
plays now running in eae ee 7 
London. PHILIP GREEN, 5 Essex St., Strand, W.C, 
MAX BEERBOHM On Caricature. 
HAROLD BEGBIE, The author of the THE BOOK OF THE 


“Handy Man,” contri- 
butes a poem which is 
illustrated by Mr. 
Bernard Partridge. 
Writes an article on 
YVAIRY TALES. 
Deals with the new 


‘*FOUDROYANT” 


(NELSON’S FLAGSHIP). 


EVELYN SHARP 
JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


House of Commons. WRITE TO 
LADY CURRIE Is represented by a | GOODALL, LAMB, & HEIGHWAY, Ltd. 
(VIOLET FANE) {1Ony, CHINESE MANCHESTER, 
STEPHEN GWYNN Is the author of a | For the above, containing beautiful Repro- 


pathetic poem on a 
very human theme. 
Writes on “ Hunting.’ 


ductions of rare Portraits reproduced from 

Qld Prints in the British Museum of Nelson 
and his Captains, not elsewhere procurable, 

vite ae’ W835 Of | which will be sent post-free on approval. 


The January Number contains other Articles, Stories, | - 
and Poems by ALICE DRYDEN, EDWARD F. 
STRANGE, NETTA SYRETT, ARNOLD 
PINCHARD, &c. 

The Frontispiece of the New Year’s Number consists 

of a magnificent photogravure, 


**The Countess of Lincoln,” by Gainsborough. 


CAPTAIN A. G. BAGOT 
ALFRED KINNEAR 


Supplies a causerie of 
the month under the 





PRK sBeEeCOe. BANE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £10v. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 


post-tree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





SHILLING, 


18 CHARING CROSS BROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


PRICE ONE 








THOS, DE LA RUE & C'S List, 
THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST, 
Twenty-third Edition, 90th Thousand, cap, 8yo, cloth, 


gilt extra, 5s.; handsomely printed in ‘ 
Black ; Revised throughout, at aad 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CAVENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON BILLIARDs, 
New Edition (Seventh), carefully Revised, crown gy 
cloth, 10s. 6d. * 
BILLIARDS. By J. BeNvETT?, Retired 


Champion. Edited by “CAVENDISH,” Wi 
wards of 200 Illustrations. With up. 





New Edition (Seventh), 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 9s. ¢q, 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide fp 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “BADSWORTH.” 





New Edition (Seventh), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3e.¢q 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. py 


Dr. Pour, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientif{s 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Gamo, 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. ‘i 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET, 
Ninth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s.; hand. 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by “CAVENDISH.” 





Fourth, Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra; greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout, 5s, 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise on 
the Game by * CAVENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAM- 
PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISH.” Hand. 
somely printed in Red and Black. 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; hand. 
somely printed in Red and Biack. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “CAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. BALDWIN ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 


CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 


6d. each. American Leads. (8vo). POCKET 
SERIES: Whist :5)—Guide; Laws; Leads: Rules 
for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. Piquet. 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté. Crib- 
bage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Calabra- 
sella. Sixty-six. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 


DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1901, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Alsc “FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
*PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, and the NEW 
“ DIAMOND” DIARIES, in neat cases. 


Wholesale only of the Publishers, 


THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO., Ltd, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


UNA: 

















A Song of England in the Year Ninetecna 
Hundred. 


By WILLIAM GERARD. 


3s. 6d. net. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and 00, 
Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. ; 
Yearly. Half- Quar- 





Including postage to any 
partot the United King- 





yearly.  terly. 
GON sc. ce cs ve es SE BBe, Oke. Oe 
Including postage to any 
the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 


of 








France, Germany, India, 


China,&c. 6s oe ee 1106,,0163,,078 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. W. H. FITCHETT. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8v0, 63. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: 
SOME SOLDIER-AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


[Kincaid’s ‘* Adventures in the Rifle Brigade”; ‘* Rifleman Harris” ; 
Anton’s ‘‘ Military Life”; Mercer’s ** Waterloo.”] 


Edited by W. H. FITCHETT, M.A., LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF * HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” “DEEDS THAT WON 
THE EMPIRE,” “FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” &c. 

*,* This work describes war as seen by the man in the ranks. 
There is enough reality about it to give it historical value, with 

sufficient personal incident to make it as readable as a novel, 





A VOLUNTEER’S EXPERIENCES IN THE BOER WAR. 
sLCOND IMPRESSION NOW READY.—With a Frontispiece, crown &vo, 63. 


INTHE RANKS OF THE C.I.V. 


4 Narrative and Diary of Personal Experiences with the C.I.V. Battery 
(Hon. Artillery Company) in South Africa. By “ Driver” ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Clerk in the House of Commons. 


Punch.—* A serles ot unpremeditated pictures of campaign life iuvaluable for 
tueir graphic touch.” 

Daily News.—“ If any one wants to have an idea of what it really means to be 
a Volunteer in war, let him read the exceedingly interesting narrative of 
*Priver’ Erskine Chillers....One could not imagine a more intelligent Volunteer.” 





MR. CONAN DOYLE’S “HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.” 
ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT WINCHESTER. 


36,500 copies printed. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION, with Maps, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ADOPTED FOR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW. 
NOW READY.—NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
(THE TWENTY-THIRD EDITION). 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A.Conan Doyte. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A LIFETIME IN SOUTH AFRICA. Being the 


Recollections of the First Premierof Natal. By the Hon. Sir JoHN ROBINSON, 
K.C.M.G., Author of “ George Lindon,” “The Colonies and the Century,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Punch.—* An opportune and valuable contribution to knowledge.” 
Manchester Guardian.—* A weighty and interesting contribution to the 
thorough understanding of the most difficult of our Colonial questions.” 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE and T. W. 


ROLLESTON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
G4be.—* The most comprehensive and representative collection of poems (in 
English) by Irish authors that has yet appeared, and for that reason is deserving 
of a place on the bookshelves of every poetry-lover.” 


DOMESTICITIES: a Little Book of Household 


Impressions. By E. V. Lucas. Small tcap. 8vo, 5s. 


LORD LILFORD (THOMAS LITTLETON, 


FOURTH BARON, F.Z.S., President of the British Ornithologists’ Union): a 
Memoir. By his Sister. With an Introduction by the Bistop oF LonNDON. With 
a Portrait, 16 Full-page Illustrations, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 
80, 10s. 6d. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. 


Reprinted from the “Cornhill Magazine.” By the Author of “ Pages from a 
Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 63, 








MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIRD IMPRESSION SOLD OUT. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


ELEANOR. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. With 
Illustrations by Albert Sterner. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Yorkshire Post.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward triumphs in her own fashion. Nothing 
could be Aner than the way in which she conveys the atmosphere of [talian life..., 
The narrative parts of the book are uot to be surpassed by anything in modern 
fiction, In fine, this isa great book.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE FIELDS. By 


KATHARINE TyNAN, Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” “She Walks in 
Beauty,” &c. 
Spectator.—* Miss Tynan has added in ‘A Daughter of the Fields’ another por- 
trait to her gallery of Irish graces, Meg O’Donoghue.... For ourselves, we confess 
to have followed the progress of her matrimonial manceuvres with much pleasure,” 






London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Limited to 400 Copies, £8 8s. net. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
COLOUR PRINTS. 


An Essay on certain Stipple Engravers and their 
Work in Colour. 


Compiled, Arranged, and Written by JULIA FRANKAU, 
Illustrated with 51 Characteristic Pictures in Monochrome, and 1 
in Colours, printed from Copperplates. 


4th Thousand. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


By his Son, LEONARD HUXLEY. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. 


































With Portraits and Illustrations. 


8th Thousand. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait, 8vo, 10s, net. ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION, Extra Crown 8vo, 14s. net. 


F.MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK. 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 


Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


Illustrated by 28 Photogravures and 91 Illustrations in the Text 
by HENRY BROKMAN. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


































Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
A Study in Magic and Religion. 
By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LU.D., Litt.D. 8 vols. 8vo, 36s, net, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price Is. CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

THE SINNER AND THE PROBLEM. By | Epwarp FIrzGERALD AND T. E 

Eric Parker. Chaps. 8-10. BRown. 
My ART. By Madame Ristori. 3 
Two GREAT PICTURES. By M. H. Witt, | JACK’S MOTHER. 
AT MERLINCOURT. AN IDEAL REFORM BILL. By John 
THE FAUST OF THE MARIONETTES.| Bull, jun. 

By H. C. Macdowall. - 

CHRONICLES OF THE Aunson’s Bay 

Company. By A.G. Bradley. 
















A NAVAL CHAPTER IN INDIAN 
History. By W. J. Fletcher. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s.4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER Contains :— 

SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT IN EAST LONDON. By the Author of “All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” Sir Walter Besant. Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell and L. Raven-Hill. 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. By Edmund Gosse. With Portrait. 

HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. IIf. By Hamlin Garland. 

LESIEGED IN PEKING. By Cecile E. Payen. Illustrated. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER Contains :— 
JACK JOUETT’S RIDE. A True Story. By R. T. W. Duke, jun. Illustrated. 
MARTH’ ANN OF THE EVERGREENS. Story. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


Illustrated. 
THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Tudor Jenks. 


tHE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By John Bennett. Llustrated. 
And numerous other Stories fo. the Young. 

























MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 


UNDER THE LINDEN. 


By GILLAN VASE (Mrs. Martland Newton). 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 

A copy of this book has been graciously accepted by the Empress Frederick. 

ATHENZUM.—“ A curious but clever story.” 

LITERATURE.—* We must give the book a word of warm praise.” 

WESTMINSTER Review.—“ A rare insight into human nature....The picture 
has all the fidelity of a Dutch painting.” 

PcBLIo OPLNION, —* A remarkable novel.” 

ABERDEEN FREE PRress.—* Both old and young will be enthralled whilst 
reading this novel.” 

ScoTSMAN.—“ Fresh and thoughtful,” 






























DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, London, E.0, 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULA® «DITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, ds. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &¢. In1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8Vvo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES 


AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf. Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2s, 6d. gilt top. 

POPULAR EDITION. Fcap. 4to, 6d. sewed ; Is. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATIS uDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 














By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


With > Sbetatiens, crown &vo 6d. 


CAESAR: aSketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vVo, 7s. ; 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


THE 


OF ERASMUS. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Or separately. 
Part I., 6s. 6d. Part IL, 4s. 6d. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY oF| THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. SYSTEMS. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


LOGIC Part I. DEDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
° PaRT II. INDUCTION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 








By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


|HISTORY OF 





By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36és.; Vols, Ir, 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. ang 
VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. IRELAND, 
5 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN. 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 volg 
crown 8vo, 12s, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2-vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character, 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, crown 
Svo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


= PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol I. 1649-1651, with 14 laa 80, 21s, 
Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. Vol. III. in the Press 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORYOF 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


ENGLAND. 





By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1769-1870. 3 vols. 8vo, 18s, 





By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


PERIOD I.—MEDLEVAL MONARCHY. 
PERIOD II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 
PzRiop IIT.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689 to 1837. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64, 
PERIOD IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837 to 1880. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A.D, 449 to 1485. Crown 8vo, 4s. 64, 
1485 to 1688. Crown 8vo, ds, 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 


Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 
the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. cach, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 248. 





By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and 
Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by ths 
Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. Crown &vo, 10s. 6d. 


JUSTINIAN. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN, With 


English Introduction, Translation, and Notes by the late THoMAs COLLETT 
SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Ninth Edition, Revised and Corrected 





(1898). 8vo, 18s. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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“*¢Cornbill’ is really full of good reading from beginning to end. There is 
nothing to skip.” —GUARDIAN. 


‘‘The ‘Cornhill’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, dealing with 
an unfailing variety of interesting matter.”—PUNCH. 


The 


**One of the 


‘cori ’ e e very few 
is fu ood literar 
at goes Cornhill Magazine aia 
things.” —MANCHESTER 
“wort?. ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. sone 





Annuai Subscription, including 


Postal Union, 14s. Gd., payable in advance. 


postage to any address in the 





begins the 41st year of its existence. The opening of the 
new decade will not be marked by any changes in the 
essential features of the magazine, nor by any departure from those 
principles which have become the tradition of its editorial chair. 
They were laid down in bold lines forty years ago, and it has only 
been found necessary to emphasise them. The Editor will con- 
tinue to rely on the services of those who have assisted him and 
his predecessors in the past, and he has been fortunate in receiving 
promises from well-known writers who have hitherto been strangers 
to the pages of THE CORNHILL. He begins the new year with 
the assured conviction that the magazine will maintain, if not 
surpass, the standard of former days, and he submits the Table 
of Contents of the January Number. 


The veteran novelist and poet, Mr. GEoRGE MEREDITH, contri- 
butes a poem, “ With the Huntress” ; and, under the title of “* How 
I Acted the Missionary,” Sir HENRY STANLEY relates an hitherto un- 
recorded episode in his African travels. Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE, 
the daughter of Mr. Thackeray, the first Editor of THE CORNHILL, 
continues her series of “ Blackstick Papers,” in which memories of 
delightful but forgotten books are revived, and placed, to use her 
own words, “ under the kindly tutelage of the good fairy of the ‘ Rose 
andthe Ring’” ; while Mr. GEORGE M. SMITH, the founder and pub- 
lisher of the magazine, recalls the story, which he alone can tell, of 
its“ Birth and Parentage.” Utilising hitherto unpublished material 
discovered by Miss Mansel Pleydell, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL throws 
new light on the last days of Napoleon at St. Helena, and helps to 
supply a deficiency to the existence of which Lord Rosebery has 
just drawn attention in his monograph on that fascinating subject. 
Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN contributes the opening chapters of his new 
romance, “ Count Hannibal,’ in which he forsakes the English 
setting of “ Sophia” and “The Castle Inn,” and turns once more to 
the France of St. Bartholomew and the Valois kings. In “4 Tragedy 


Wve the January Number of 1901 THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
} 


from the Trivial,’ Miss MARY WILKINS gives one of her bright and 


sympathetic stories of New England life; while Mr. ANDREW 
LanGc has written on “ Examinations in Fiction,” taking as his 
text the half-forgotten Oxford Squib “Litere Fictitie,’ in 
rivalry of Calverley’s famous examination paper in “ Pickwick.” 
Dr. W. H. Fircuetr gives the first instalment of his “ Zale of 
the Great Mutiny,’ and the memories of Delhi, Cawnpore, and 
Lucknow may be trusted to lose nothing of their interest and 
pathos in the hands of the Author of “Deeds that Won the 
Empire.’ The writer who veils his identity under the pseudonym 
of URBANUS SYLVAN, and whose “Pages from a Private Dairy” 
ran through the magazine three years ago with great success, 
begins a series of “ Provincial Letters,’ describing the historical 
and literary associations of English towns and cities. His first 
letter will be dated from Stamfurd. Lastly, Dr. ConAN DOYLE 
replies to the writers who have freely criticised the positions he 
took up in “Some Lessons of the War,” and it will be found that 
the Author of “The Great Boer War” holds those positions 
practically intact. 

Both Mr. WEyMAN’S novel ang Dr. Fircuet1’s “ Tale of theiGreat 





Mutiny” will continue throughout the year, while the “ Provincial 


Letters” will probably run the same course. Mrs. RICHMOND 
RITCHIE will continue from time to time her “ Blackstick Papers,” 
and it is hoped that Mr. GEoRGE M. SMITH may “possibly ask the 
Editor to give his consideration to further reminiscences of the 
authors and writers whom he has known,” Dr. GARNETT, C.B., 
lately Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum, has 
promised occasional papers on out-of-the-way booklore under the 
title of “Alms for Oblivion”; and it is surmised that Mrs, 
Woops has not yet exhausted her store of “ Pastels from Spain.” 
It is intended to devote a short series of articles to domestic 
economy giving, under the title “ Family Budgets,” detailed accounts 
of how incomes ranging from 30s. a week to £10,000 a year are 
spent; Mr. ARTHUR Morrison, Mr. G. S. LAYARD, and Mrs, 
EARLE, the Author of “Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden,” are 
amongst those who will write on these lines. A large stock of 
short stories, some by writers of world-wide reputation, others by 
those whose spurs are yet to win, will see the light at the 
earliest opportunities which the demand on the pages of THE 
CORNHILL will permit. It is sufficient to mention in this regard 
the names of Mr. HENry JAMES, Mr. QUILLER CoucH, Mr. GEORG 
GIssING, and Mr. HoRAcE HUTCHINSON. 


In a different vein, Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN has written on the 
evergreen theme of Irish humour. Mr. THomMAsS SECCOMBE and 
the Rev. W. H. Hutton are ready with presentations of a well- 
known eighteenth century prose writer and an equally famous 
English poet; and Miss SymMonps (“George Paston”’) has 
resuscitated a once celebrated American journalist of the early 
Victorian era. Mr. C. J. CORNISH has written on the congenial 
topic of wild birds and their protection, and Mr. AFLALO recounts 
some of his Australian memories; while Mrs. CLARENCE PAGET, 
who has visited little known regions in Upper Burmah, has recorded 
some of her impressions and adventures. 


Besides these things, Lord St. CYRES is engaged upon a study 
of Madame de Maintenon, while Mr. W. H. HENLEY has promised 
assistance “when the muse is propitious,” and the Author of 
“Father O'Flynn” has sent a sample of his musical verse. Lady 
BROOME is ready to draw on her apparently inexhaustible stories 
of memories, grave and gay, and Mr. SIDNEY LEE is preparing 
a paper on the prose of Shakespeare. Mr. BASIL WoORSFOLD has 
undertaken a special study in criticism, and Mr. D. S. MacCoLu 
will deal from the artistic standpoint with Cathedral “ Misereres.”’ 
Mr. OWEN SEAMAN, Mr. CHARLES WHIBLEY, and Mr. G. 8, 
STREET are amongst those who have promised to enliven the 
pages of THE CORNHILL, competing in this province with Mr. 
Max BEERBOaM, while a poetical travesty by Mr. ALFRED 
HousMan, illustrative of some of the peculiarities of the Greek 
tragedians, will recall schoolboy days to many who have forgotten 
their classics. 

Without lifting the veil further, it may be added that in the 
immediate future the magazine will contain serial stories from 
the pens of ANTHONY Horr, HENRY SETON: MERRIMAN, and 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 








To be had of al! Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 





LATEST LIST, 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
LIST OF 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
UNITY AND UNIFORMITY. 
THE LITTLE ENGLANDER. 


HIS EXCELLENCY BARON HAYASHiI— 
THE PROGRESS OF JAPAN. 


LESLIE STEPHEN—R&IGHT AND WRONG IN 


POLITICS. 

D. G HOGARTH — THE BIRTH-CAVE OF 
ZEUS. Tilustrated. 

JULIAN S. CORBETT—COLONEL WILKS 


No. 4. JANUARY, 1901. 


2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 

SIDNEY T. IRWIN—TZ7HE DRAG-NET op 
COWLEY. 

LORD — HAMILTON—BRAINS Ivy 
ARMS. 

BASIL WILLIAMS—ON SOME BOER CHAR. 
ACTERISTICS. 


DAVID MACRITCHIE—J/ODERN VIEWS oF 
THE PICTS. 


A. T. eee et COP ENTRY PAR 
MOR 


ANTHONY HOPE—TRISTRAM OF BSLENI, 





AND NAPOLEON. 


Vol I., containing the First Three Numbers, 8s. 6d. net. 


AAAS, 
Binding Cases, 1s. net; Cloth Reading Cases, 2s. 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


A Military Retrospect up t 
By Major 8. L. NORRIS, Royal Engin 


WAR, 1899-1900. 


o the Relief of Ladysmith. 
eers. With Maps, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is an attempt to review the causes of -he War historically ; to consider the forces engaged, and their methods of fighting, with some account of the Campaign 
as far as it was not directly controlled by Lord Roberts in person. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE 


AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN. With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 


LORD MONBODDO, and Some of his 


Contemporaries. By Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews, Author of “A Life 
of Wordsworth,” “The Philosophy of the Beautiful,’ &c. With Portraits, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 
Lord Monboddo was a distinguished Scottish Judge, and a prominent, if not 
the central, member of a brilliant literary circle in Britain during the eighteenth 
century. 


CHRISTMAS in FRENCH CANADA 


By Louis FRECHETTE. With Illustrations by Frederick Simpson Coburn. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In this collection of Christmas stories Mr. Fréchette performs a great feat 
..ehe has provided us with that rarest of all things—uan absolute fresh and 
novel Christmas book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A charming collection of tales and sketches." —Guardian. 


THREE GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
A NEW WORK BY PAUL DU CHAILLU, 
Author of “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” 


THE LAND OF THE LONG NIGHT. 


Illustrated by M. J. Burns. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
“Nothing in fiction could be more thrilling than the accounts of snow hurricanes 
and blizzards....‘The land travel between the Arctic Circle and the Frozen Sea 
has never, perhaps, been more picturesquely described.” Times. 
A NEW STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


A SEA KINGS MIDSHIPMAN. 


An Episode in the Life of the Famous Lord Cochrane (afterwards Lord Dun- 

donald). By A. LEE KNIGHT. With Illustrations by MonrosS. Orr. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A spirited romance of adventure for young readers.... 
boy.” —Scotsman. 


A CENTURY OF OUR SEA STORY. 


By WALTER JEFFERY, Author of “The King’s Yard,” & With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of Lord Nelson, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Handy and most comprehensive volume....is sure to be warmly welcomed by 
old and young.”—Daily News. 
“The information throughout is most intelligibly expressed, and the book will 
be found as entertaining as it is instructive.’—Morning Post. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE 


ALPs, in the Years 1860-69, Including the History of the First Ascent of the 
Matterhorn. By EDWARD WHYMPER. Fifth Editiou. With 135 Illustrations 
and Maps, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 
“Whymper’s ‘Scrambles’ stand unapproachable in Alpine literature.’ 
Times on the last edition. 


cannot fail to pleasea 





’—The 


A POPULAR EDITION. 
First Impression already Exhausted, Soot Impression, 
8th Thousand, Now Ready. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY 


MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A, 
LL.D., F.R.S. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, large crown 8yo, 
2s. Gd. net. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, Cairo, Thebes, 


the Suez Canal, Sinal, the Course of the Nile from Dongola, &c. Edited by 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S 
LOVE: LETTERS, 


Bound after the style of the Morris Books, ds. net. 
Mr. MURRAY regrets the inevitadle delay which purchasers are experiencing 
in obtaining Copies of this Book. He is doing all he can to expedite the Work, 
So immediate and unprecedented a success holds him excused. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO. 5 JOHN STREET.” 


THE LIFE OF PARIS. By Ricuan 


WHITEING. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Conspicuous mastery of the subject....Brilliant is essentiily the term by 
which the reader will be disposed to characterise the fresh allusions and the 
happy turns of thought and expression which make this volume delightful 
reading.”"—Daily News. 


Eight Six-Shilling Novels. 
ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“Uncle Remus”). 
“On the strength of this volume alone, Mr. Harris deserves to be ranked among 
the tribe of literary benefactors—the authors, that is, who cheer and refresh their 
readers, inspire them with feelings of gratitude, and even affection.’ *—Spectator. 


A PRINCESS OF ARCADY. 


By ARTHUR HENRY. 


b) 
A VIZIER’S DAUGHTER. 
By LILLIAS HAMILTON, M.D. 
“ Well conceived and well told."—Atheneum. 
“Miss Lillias Hamilton enjoyed unique opportunities, and has turned them to 
excellent and perfectly legitimate account in her interesting story.”—Spectator. 


A GENTLEMAN. 
By the Honourable Mrs. WALTER FORBES. 
“ Well written and amusing.”--Pall Mall Gazette. 
“One of the most charmingly written stories which we have had the pleasure 
of reading for mavy years.”—County Gentleman. 


PARSON PETER. 
By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. 
“A story of rare merit....He has certainly produced a powerful work of the 
imagination anda first- rate nov el.”—Scotsman. 
“A charming story.”—Manchester Guardtan, 


JOHN CHARITY. 
By HORACE a VACHELL. 


“Tt isa most picturesque story.” —Specta 
“ 4 nineteenth-century ‘ Westward Ho! ro Semel Daily Telegraph. 


THE WORLDLINGS. 
By LEONARD MERRICK. 

“Mr. Merrick shows in ‘The Worldlings’ that a man may yield to a plausible 
and base temptation, and yet not be necessarily a bad man....He has succeeded— 
no easy achievement—in his attempt to depict a man who is especially sensitive to 
beauty in its higher expression, tempted and falling into terrible dishonour, and 
yet not hopelessly coutemptible, capable of a great love, and redeemed and 
individualised by this same love for a woman.”—Vanity Fair. 


THE HEART’S HIGHWAY. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 








Miss BRODRICK and Professor SAYCE, with the assistance of distinguished 
Egyptologists and Officials. With many New Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, lis. 


“Miss Wilkins is to be congratulated on a striking success.”"—Athenaum, 
“Tt is all cleverly done.”—Spectator. 
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